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THE object of this Essay is to disseninate 
through this country some useful notions, on im* 
portant subjects, which appear to be generally mis- 
understood, and to investigate some popular errors, 
which may hereafter prore very miecbieyous. 

It has been the peculiar happiness of Amepica, 
that, to this day, sbe has had Uttle oecasicm for mi^ 
Ktary knowledge and military institutions. Whilst 
the rest of the worid was agitated by war and revolnh* 
tion, she was allowed to ameliorate in peace her 
civil govemmentt to augment her wealth and popu*- 
latioQ, and to proceed in the career of improve* 
ment with a rapidity as yet unexampled, bi conse^ 
quence of this state oi security and tranquiUity, her 
people, with a very few exceptions, are complete- 
ly dwtitate of military knowledge. They are not 
aware of the weakness and insufficiency of their pre- 
sent means of de&nce, nor of the forces which may 
be tnmed agaimt them. Their success in the last 
war, which was so highly creditable to their spirit 
and patriotism, has inspired them with a belief 
that they are stroi^ enou^ to repel every attack. 

Prepossesied with this beliel^ the crudest notions 
hav^ been advanced and imaiiitained by statesmen 
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and orators of the highest political talent, largest 
views, most brilliant eloquence, and purest patrio- 
tism and integrity. The handful of troops, compo 
sing the regular army of the United States, has been 
viewed with jealousy, and arraigned with virulence ; 
the liberties of the country have been almost pro 
claimed in danger,, from their spirit of insubordina- 
tion. The necessity of maintaining any standing 
force in time of peace, or of making any prejparations 
f<>f a time of war, has been loudly denied ; the navy 
and militia, even under the various establishments 
of the different states, have been declared sufficient 
for the purposes of national defence, and any at- 
tempts to put the organization and service of the 
latter under the more immediate, inspection and 
control of the executive central government, has 
been denounced as unconstitutional, and leading tcf 
military tyranny and usurpation. 

But the situation of America is materially altered. 
Europe, after all her struggles for liberty, appears, at 
least for the present, to have settled in lassitude and 
submission, and the combined efforts of her coalised 
sovereigns are joined to keep her' down. At the 
head of this great confederation, Britain sfands pa- 
ramount. These powers, and Britain especially, 
view this country with jealous and hostile feelings, 
as still maintaining those principles which they have 
crushed every where else, as fostering them and 
keeping them alive, perhaps to their future nmu 
Britain, besides, fears for her naval ascendency and 
commercial monopoly, firom our ^rising trade and 
improving navy. Under all these circumstances, we 
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cannot doijbt, that if it is not in her power to destroy 
America, to overturn her government and constitu- 
tion, break her union, and reach to the sources of 
her prosperity, she will, at lea^, supported by the 
whole coalition, endeavour to put a stop to her fur- 
ther progress. 

Before the late wars and revohitions which have 
changed the whole face of Europe, the military in- 
stitutions of England were little superior to those of 
America ; a fact of which our people, who are too apt 
to take all their notions of that country from its own 
writers, are not sufficiently aware. This is well 
known to all military writers in Europe; it would lead 
us, however, too far to prove it by examples and illus- 
trations. But during the course of these wars^ the 
whole character of her policy, government and con- 
stitution,has been gradually altered; she has assumed 
another ground amongst nations, and has become a 
formidable military power. 

To deyelop and illustrate this change, to dispel 
the dangerous illusions which our success, in the last 
war has spread throu^ the people? to prove that 
much more powerful means may and probably will 
be directed against us on the next occasion, such is 
the object of the first part of this work. To prove 
that our present means of defence would be totally 
inadequate to resist such an attack ; that they im- 
periously require to be improved, organized and 
augmented, and that our liberties can run no dan^ 
ger from such improvements on a moderate but suf^ 
ficient scale, such is the object of the second. 

1 am aware that many of the opinions which 1 have 
expressed, will not at first view be popular ; some 
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of our institutions I have considered as fanlty, some 
measures as ill directed and ill organi9B4; the conduct 
of some portions of the nation, of poirtrful parties 
and corporate bodies, 1 have blamed cir several oc« 
casions, and even considered some of those national 
triumphs on which our people pride themselves, 
as useless and unprofitable. But how should a good 
citizen serve his country ? Is it by flattery and decla-^ 
mation ? encouraging the people in a false and over- 
weening opinion of their own force ? undervaluing 
that of their enemies? disguising to them every 
wholesome truth, and. inspiring them with a vain con- 
fidence, the sure forerunner of disaster and defeat ? 
Must he forever cry, we are the first, the most en- 
lightened, the most instructed, the bravest people 
in the world ; our laws, establishments and institu- 
tions are all faultless ; our militia, an army of citi- 
zens and freemen, is irresistible ; our navy superior 
to all navies, and able to crush every opposition. — 
We need no instruction, we need bo improi^ement ? 

In a republic, where no operation can be under- 
taken by the government without the consent and 
approbation of the people, deceptions of such a 
nature are peculiarly mischievous and impolitic. It 
is the glorious, but sometimes inconvenient privi- 
lege of a republic, that its government cannot cover 
its (^erations with darkness and mystery. They 
must be explained ; they must be open as the day, 
that the people may judge of them. This must be 
my justification to those who would accuse me of 
exposing our weak points to the enemy. The peo- 
ple must know what kind of danger renders such 
and such measures necessary ; what evils they tend 
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institutions of tKkt country, which have served as 
models to those of all Europe, I claim some right of 
understanding the subject of which I treat 

Before I conclude, I must claim some indulgence 
for defects of style. The English language is ill 
adapted to write on military subjects ; it is remark- 
bly deficient in military technical expressions, cor- 
j'espcHiding to those of the French. I have perhaps 
insisted too much upon elementary notions and prin- 
ciples, but they appeared to me to be little known 
to the generality of the people. The same ideas, 
the same words are repeated perhaps too frequent- 
ly ; sometimes for the- sake of clearness, sometimes 
from the necessity of recurring to the same idea in the 
course of argument, and inculcating it more strong- 
ly. But if my meaning is always plain, and easily 
understood, I shall be satisfied ; and if the matter of 
the^prk be approved of, I hope that the form and 
manlier will be excused. 
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A brief Analysts of the Causes which have changed England 
from a free Nation into a great Military Power, and of her 
Military Improvements. 

A French engineer of distinguished talent. Chevalier Diipiii, 
has lately travelled through England to examine into the pre- 
sept state of her militaiy establishments. The view which 
that able officer has given of her recent miKtarj improve- 
ments, and of the immense means of hostility collected in her 
arsenals, is calculated to inspire every reflecting mind Witti 
the most awful forebodings.— (1) vide note !• However 
selfish her policy may have been, however ojBTensive her 
pride, whatever evils she may have inflicted up^ 4miii- 
self, or upon his country, still every friend of Mtson, 
justice, and liberty, must confess that the world owes incalcu- 
lable benefits to England* Her constitution, however im- 
perfect and overpraised, afforded the first model of a liberal 
government, sanctifying the individual rights and the indi- 
vidual independence of man. English principles, and Eng^ 
lish laws, laid the foundation of American fireedom. To see 
that country rapidly exchanging the character of a free nan 
ti<m for that of a military power, must strike even her great^ 
est enemies with melancholy reflections. 

The causes of this unfortunate change are easily traced. — 
When France, towards the conclusion of the last century, 
broke the Aackles of a weak and vicious government, the 
jealous s^tBdmess of England took the alarm; some states*^ 
men may have perceived and justly feared, tiiat France, de- 
livered from its feudal trammels, would soon have eclipsed 
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England ; the short-sighted and bigoted hatred of the common 
people did not look so far, and they were more honest in their 
open aversion. But the cry that France must be put down, and 
government strengthened for that purpose, was nearly univer- 
sal. The generous voice of the few who sympathised with 
the cause of liberty in every part of the world, was drowned 
by the general clamour, and all opposition to government be- 
came ukipopular. Europe was paid, was armed by England, 
and from the Caucasus to the pillars of Hercules, torn from 
ber foundations and hurled upon France. Inexperienced in 
die formation and march of a free government, the French on 
th^r side were obliged to forego their attempts for establish- 
ii^ it on a firm and regular foundation ; terror at such a uni^ 
vers^ attack forced them alsotostrengthen their executive, and 
the crimes of Robespierre and the jacobins, and the military 
feign of Napoleon, were thus brought,, were even forced on 
liy the efforts of England and continental Europe, to crush 
the rising liberties of France* 

But t^ese efforts soon recoiled upon themselves. When 
France was forced to become a military nation, she found in 
ber old establiAments and institutions a strength which the 
world had not foreseen. She possessed the only corps of 
scientific engineers and the best artillery in Europe, her ar- 
senals were provided on tiie grandest scale, a triple line of 
fortresses, the eternal monuments of Vauban's genius, cover- 
ed her frontiers, and all these estabUshments had been foster- 
ed and improved with constant care since the age of Louis 
XIV. The inexperience and indomlity of her troops, was 
almost compensated by their enthusiastic valour; the science 
pf war and of tactics had been a subject of study and medi- 
tation to her officers for two centuries, and after smne defeats, 
they were able to fiice, to beat, to conquer all their enemies. 
Europe was subdued; a splendid despotism, from Russia to 
Spain, erected on tiie ruins of those powers who well de- 
served their fote, and the fiice of affiura so reversed, that 
England, in her torn, had to stand alone^ the combined hos- 
tility of the world. 
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She was saved bj her naval force, and insular sitaation, 
and her people certainly displayed a constancy which, had the 
origin of the Contest been of a purer and more liberal nature, 
would have reflected immortal glory on her name. But 
the cry for strengthening the government was stronger than 
ever, the most alarming encroachments upon the liberty 
of the subject and purity of the constitution, were viewed 
with indifference — the end sanctified the means. The go* 
vemment availed itself fully of the occasion, and laid Uif 
foundation of a military despotism, perhaps as formidable to 
the exterior, but certainly as well calculated to overpower ^U 
opposition of the people at home, as that of the great ruler 
of France. The faults of If apoleon, that cooled the French 
in his cause, and inspired the subject nations with the desire, 
and hope of retrieving their liberty ; his disasters in 1 3 1 ^ and 
1813, the combined efforts of Europe, at length overturned 
his colossal poorer, and closed at least for the present thi 
bloody and brilliant scene of the revolution. 

And what has been the result? England, like France, has 
become a military power ; she has subverted her rival,, and 
crowned her arms with miUtary fame. But she has lost^ 
periiaps irretrievably lost, that character and those institu* 
tions which made her greatness and her glory. Or rather 
under an improved form and better auspices, they have emi* 
grated'across the Atlantic. 

The world in general is scarcely yet aware of the total 
change which has taken place in the character of England, 
in her constitution, and in the relative rank which she holdi 
amongst nations. England was a rich, industrious, free and 
enlightened country; her manufactures, trade and agricul- 
ture were equally flourishing, and she was strong by her navj^ 
her epttlence, and the proud, firm and independent character^ 
of her peoples Her army was insignificant both in its num- 
bers and quality/ (2) vide note 3; but the bravery and pa- 
triotism of hv citizQUt secured ber agwurt foreign invasiop^ 
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The yoke of the English weighed heavy upon the countries 
nubject to them ; they were cruel and harsh masters, and arro- 
gant and oyerbearing to strangers ; there was a great deal of 
corruption in their government, but it had not spread uni- 
versally amongst the middling and lower classes. 

Exteriorly, England had littfe or no influence, and when 
tile government attempted to interfere in the contests of con- , 
tinental Europe, their measures were generally unpopular. 
A bKi^ and rooted hatred against France was the only senti- 
ment which sometimes roused the passions of the people, 
and turned them aside from their true interests, peace, com- 
merce and industry. Jealous of their small military estab- 
lishment, they carefully kept it down, and the only part they 
took in Ekuropean wars, was by assisting, with subsidies those 
sovereigns, who courted them for that purpose in the most 
kumble style. 

At present, since the blind passions of the people have 
enabled the government to form a powerful army, they have 
actively interfered in all the contests and interests of Europe, 
and with Russia, direct the whole machine of its political 
system. British blood has been poured as prodigally as Na- 
poleon poured that of the French ; British armies have ap- 
peared in every quarter of the world, and their empire has 
spread over the globe in every direction. The influence of 
the cabinet of St. James has been uniformly exerted to put 
do#nthe spirit of liberty and improvement, and Saxony, Genoa, 
Italy, Poland, Norway, as well as France, have been press- 
ed under its iron weight, or betrayed by its fallacious pro- 
mises. In Spain it has supported Ferdinand and the inquisi- 
tion. In short, England is no longer the proud and indepen4 
dent countiy she was ; like that of aU the great empires that 
haive successively appeared in the world, her government is 
oppressive and despotic at home, ambitious, graspii^g and ra- , 
pacious abroad. — England was considered as the bulwark of 
liberty; she is become one of its chief oppressors. 
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The change which has taken place in the interior, is not at 
first vi^ihle to the cursory view of a traveller. The high and 
finished state of the cultivation, the beauty, luxury, and opu- 
lence which shine all around, the immense profusion of wealtb> 
the perfection of the manufactures, the busy bustle of trade, 
the ingenious and universal application of machinery to every 
useful purpose, and the prodigies which it efiects, give to the 
whole country an appearance of unparalleled plenty and 
prospedty. But a very little observation discloses the me- 
lancholy fact, that all this is forced and artificial. Such is the 
weight of the taxes and charges, that without the most inces- 
sant activity, labour, and industry, the people must starve. 
Anxious about their very existence, they are grown callous 
and indifferent on every other subject ; and delicacy, honour 
and principle, love and regard for liberty, proper pride and 
Independence of character, the honest peculiarity of the old 
Englishman, are almost lost in the exclusive and universal 
ardour for gain. The precariousness of the means of liveli- 
hood in all the industrious classes is inconceivable ; the far- 
mer, tracer, und manufacturer live on their capital, the la- 
bouring poor are in a state of the most abject misery and dis- 
tress, and the number of paupers and criminals has conse- 
quently augmented in such a frightful ratio, that it baffles cal- 
culation and passes belief. 

The corruption of the administration, and its prodigality 
and tyranny, from the ministry, great sinecure placemen, 
and borough-mongers, down to the tax-gatherer, excisemen, 
tytheman and spy, their arbitrary measures, the suspension 
of the habeas-corpus act, and foiisequently of the liberty of 
the press, the national debt, the abuses of the banking sys- 
tem^ and multiplication of forgeries, the multiplication of 
poor-rates, pauperism and crimes, have been too ably and too 
frequently exposed to require any comments upon them here. 
Loaded with debt, and corrupted to the Very core, the peo- 
ple and government of England are, at this day, the most 
profligate and unprincipled as well as the most powerful and 
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splendid in the world* They are mtserabie and unsatisfied 
under all their greatness, and must be so under every change 
of situation. War cannot make them worse, peace camiot 
make them better. , Loud as the public misery made them 
call for peace at the close of the late contest, a most nuiHe- 
Fous and influential party wish again at ibis day for war, be- 
cause they did not find in the cessation of hostilities those be- 
liefits which they expected, because, great as were the 
chaises of war, it gave them a monopoly of trade^ which they 
are fast losings and beccmse the rising industry of other nations 
is i^ntering in competition with theirs^ and requires to be stopt. 

Such is the present situation of England, such is the result of 
the old clamour of the infatuated people, France must be put 
down, government must be strengthened. France has been put 
down, and England is reduced, at least, at home, very nearly 
to the situation of France some time before the revolution. (Hi 
the ruins of her independence and of her principle^ is raised 
the enormous edifice of the executive power and military 
despotisnl. But the world, we repeat it, and the i>eople of 
America in particular, are not aware on what a military power 
that despotism is founded — nor of the complete change which 
has taken place in the military system of that country. It is 
well known that in the last war, her armies were prodigiously 
augmented, that they were actively thrown in the contest, 
that one great general like another Marlborough appeared at 
their head, and that a number of able officers were formed 
under him ; that they obtained splendid victories, and con- 
joititly with the other nations of Europe overturned the em- 
pire and military ascendency of France. This, however, is 
not all, and those who are aware of no greater change, when 
they see successive acts passed for reducing the numbers of 
the army, think that every thing is gradually returning into 
its ordinary channel.-^— But it must be observed : 

1st. That a militaiy spirit has been created in the natioB, 
almost as universal as it was in France under Napoleon. 
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The unifynn has become fiudiionable apd honourable, in a 
countiy where no drum was allowed to' be beaten in the city . 
of London, and every young man, if he does not enter the 
army" or navy, aspires at least to belong to some militiai 
volunteer or yeomanry corps. 

2d. That military services are become the surest road to 
titles, honours and dignities. A number of peerages have 
been distributed in the army, and the order of the Bath, or- 
ganized on the model of the legion of honour ; an innovation 
for which Walpole or North mi^t have lost their heads. 

3d. The composition of the army has been greatly ame-^ 
liorated^ The venaUty which disgraced the administration of 
the Duke of YoiIl in the time of the £simous Mrs. Clarke 
has been corrected. Although promotions by purchase or 
£imily interest still exist in the subaltern ranks, yet a number 
of able officers have ris/en by service or seniority in the last 
war, and the government has an amp(^ choice of subjects to 
fill all high and commanding posts. The artillery and engi- 
neers will hereafter be exclusively recruited with instructed 
officers from the military schools. The discipline, the arma- 
ment of the troops, their clothing and equipment, have been 
equally ameliorated on the model of the French army. 

4th. A good staff has been organized. That service was 
in its in&ncy in Britain at the beginning of the war, and was 
organized in its present form by some French emigrant offi- 
cers, Messrs. Tromelin, Phelippeaux, &c* That staff is care- 
fully maintained. 

5ih. It may be seen from the woric of Mr. Dupin, with what 
sedulous care and attention the British government maintain 
and improve all their military and naval establishments, how 
they have organized and keep in readiness for action the 

mopt complete, efiective, and numerous materiel^ that was 

3 
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ever possessed by a military power, and what importance 
they attach to the diffusion and improvement of military edu- 
cation, principally in the corp^ of their engineers and 
artillery. This improvement can scarcely yet be perceived* 
Many years must elapse after the creation of military schools, 
before their influence can be felt in the army. The old offif- 
cers, however uninstructed and inefficient, cannot be displaced 
to put young men in their room. The polytechnic school 
in France has scarcely yet exerted a sensible influence on 
the improvement of those branches of the military pro- 
fession, which it was' destined to recruit, and which indeed 
were already carried to a high state of perfection before the 
revolution by the fostering care of the government since the * 
days of Louis XIV. The 'British engineers, on the contrary, 
ranked very low in the estimation of the best judges, but their 
government is forming the elements of a new corps in their 
military schools. Their artillery is better. 

¥ 

6tb. Althdligh the British government have disbanded some 
corps of infantry and cavalry which they can easily recruit 
again ; although to satisfy the clamours of the reformers and 
economize their finances, they may disband some more^ yet 
they carefully keep up their military institutions, and a ma^s. 
of troops sufficient to awe any opposition at home, and in 
case of war, to embody in their ranks any number of 'recruits' 
and communicate to them their spirit and their discipline. 
I do not exactly know the present force of the British army. 
But without including their colonial service in the East Indies, 
in Africa and America, I believe the whole mass of their 
European troops of all kinds, will not be found under 300 
battalions of foot and 200 squadrons of horse, a force more 
than sufficient for these purposes. And if the exclusive devo- 
tion of these troops to the government that pays them, and 
from which they expect recompenses and promotion, if their 
total mdifference to publip spirit and patriotism be doubted, 
let it be remembered ham easily they have been turned out 
against the people on recent occasions. 
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However strongly tbe power of the British- govermnent 
may be bailt on such an army, and on such a navy, they do not 
exclusively rely upon them. In the first placed the yery 
abuses of their administration, its prodigality, and the num- 
ber of people who live on the interest of the national debt, 
have intimately connected with their cause a great mass of 
the population, who must stand or fall with them. The 
ramifications of political corruption reach to the lowest ranks 
of society* In the next place, th$ splendour and brillian- 
cy of their successes have attached to them a numerous class, 
who forget the loss of their liberty, dazzled by the external 
glory to which the British name has been raised* With a 
parliament composed, organized and drilled as the British 
parliament is at this day ; with such a mass of ready instru- 
ments in such a needy and unprincipled population ; with 
such an army and such a navy at the disposition of govern- 
ment, what is become of English liberty ? It is time for other 
nations to look to theirs. For what will that government do 
with the military force and spirit which they have created. 
France was obliged* in the same circumstances, to keep her 
army employed in foreign war and conquest* 

Let it not be imagined that the financial embarrassments of 
Britain will prevent her from following that course. Whatever 
be the distress of the people, whatever ruin war may bring upon 
them, the government are taking another ground, and render- 
ing themselves independent, of its support. If they create so 
numerous a class, exclusively devoted to their interests ; if they 
can only secure enough to pay and maintain a force that will 
keep down the people, what need the ministry care for their 
murmurs, their distress, and their ruin. When their army ac- 
quires the same superiority over the other armies of Europe 
which the French possessed in the time of Napoleon ; when 
their navy surpasses the collected naval force of the rest of 
the world, they need no longer subsidize foreign nations ; they 
can even abridge their m6ans and liberty, their industry and 
tnde, draw contributions fr«m them, and support their oWa 
forces at their expense. — (3) indcnote 3. 
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This forced, artificial and unnaturlil situation, cannot how- 
ever last long. Despotism and Corruption universally pro- 
duce decaj. In losing her liberty and her principles, Englaiid 
has lost her real strength and her real glory, and exchanged 
them for the Tain and momentaiy blaze of military fame and 
usurping empire ; an empire not founded on the lore and f t- 
^pect of nations, but on force ; an empire which ctm only be 
supported by force, and mUst fiill Some day or other by the 
saine means that raised it. She has already lost on the con-^ 
tinent of Europe, that venertition which accompanied her name 
when it was always linked with the ideas of freedom, justice 
and sound policy. Like the statue of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the splendid edifice of her despotism is topped with gold, 
armed with brass and iron, but reposes on a foundation of 
sand and of clay. When founded only on a military force, 
however excellent, numerous and well appointed, every 
power is subject to the chances of fortune. An awful exam- 
ple has lately shown to the world in what an instant such an 
edifice may be crushed. And melancholy indeed will be -tiie 
situation of England in such a case ; her riches, her industiy, 
her wealth and prosperity, her principles gone ; her people 
impoverished and corrupted, lost to all delicacy, scruple, and 
morality, and accustomed to luxury and profiision. There is 
certainly an immense mass of information, of talent, of 
science and industry in England ; but, as in France, all these 
qualities will have been exclusively applied to the service of 
the government, or all who join talent to honesty will have 
emigrated long before* 

. How much more respectable was the name of England, 
how much more solid her power, when with a small army, a 
navy scarcely equal to that of the Dutch, but a government 
strong by the support of a free, energetic, and enlightened 
people, she stood the bulwark of European liberty, against the 
ambition of Louis XIV. Under all her apparent greatness, 
she is really weaker in the love of her people for tiieircomitry, 
in their moral courage and principle, than she was tfairiy yean# 
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ago. Thus, when Hit potrer of Napoleon stretched jfrom Cadiz 
to Moscow, wheb a million of armed veteratto stood at his 
command, and the treasures of £urope were kt his disposa}, 
t*rance tirks really Weaker, as was proved hj the event, than 
when confined between Belgium and the Pyrenees, divided at 
home, without an army, Without a navy, without finances, al- 
oiost wifliout a government ; but animated by the young en- 
thusiasm of hope, and the love of liberty. 

But it must be remetebered, ttttt before the catastrophe of 
Moscow, the power of Napoleoli had repeatedly crushed all 
oppcfsition bom die frontiers of Spain to iiiose of Runsia* 
It had risen to its acmft, just before its fiill, and nd human 
foresight could have fixed the moment of its decline. In the 
same way England can do incalculable mischief in the world 
hefore she falls. 

It behoves America, for her own sake, for the sake of that 
world, where she stands the last and only asylum of liberty and 
of its friends and martyrs in every country; the sanctuary, r$ 
where the flame of freedom is yet cherished and kept alive, 
to watch the progress and march of this great power, a power 
infinitely greater than that of Napoleon. The jealousy of 
England is chiefly directed against her. The English know 
right well, that their naval supremacy, on which their greatness 
depends, has ultimately more to fear from America, than from 
the rest of the world. They cannot reach to the sources of 
her prosperity, nor finally prevent her progress ; it depends 
on causes which it is not in the power of England, nor even 
of man, to change ; on her geographical position, her immense 
territory, her free government, and the enlightened character 
of her people. But they can stop it for a time ; they can. give 
it severe checks, and it behoves America to stand upon her 
guard. 

To prove these polsitions, to show the necessity of organizing 
all efficient defen^ve force in America, and to point out sopoie 
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of the principles on which such a force should be founded^ 
such are the objects of the present Essaj* I am aware that 
the very examples which I have just quoted, of France and of 
England, who both lost tibeir liberties by over-augmenting 
that military force, whicb tkejr had been obliged to raise for 
purposes of self-defence; I am aware that these examples 
may be turned against me, and that they have excited a very 
just and proper alarm iatfah free country. But that the situa- 
tion of America is radically different from ttat of France or 
England, and that her military force, founded on different 
principles, and differently cbmpctsed and orgamze49 can never 
endanger her liberties, even when improved and strengthened 
io as to protect her effectually, I shall also endeaTiHir to prove. 



CHAPTER rt. 



JRefutaHon (^ the popular cpudon of the Americans concerning 
the late warr-^iUtary Anafysis of that war, and oftheprin* 
ciples on which it was comdueted* 

Before we enter into a review of the defensive preparations 
which ^e. (become requisite in this country, to guard against 
the ovei^rown power of Britain, it will he necessary to correct 
some erroneous estimations of our actual strength, grounded 
on our success in the last war. ^' Whatever he the resources 
of England, we need not fear her;^' such is the popular and 
common cry, " We fairly tried, and repelled them." But, 
if success, and even ^orious success, in a noble cduse, inspires 
us with too much presumption, and too great a confidence in 
our own means ; if it makes us undervalue those of our ene- 
mies, it is sometimes more mischievous than a defeat. 

Far be it from me to detract from the just fame of those 
brave soldiers, who so proudly supported the honour of the 
American flag. Their success was as gloriods as it was unex- 
pected by the resti»f the worldT; it gave a great check to the 
presumption of Britain, and taught her to estimate at a higher 
rate, the means and charpicter of America. But the military 
forces of Britain are improved, and are still improving since 
that time, and during that war she did not really exert them, 
as we shall prove by a short analysis. In hazarding, however, 
an opinion upon the military operations of the British and 
American armiesi, I necessarily speak with diffidence. Em- 
ployed in active service in the distant wars of Europe, which 
engaged all my feelings and attention at the time, I cannot 
pretend to judge of the local and political interests which 
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may have swayed the gorequments and chiefs on either side* 
To those who were at a distance, and not in the secret, their 
movements appeared strange and unsystematical ; bat I can 
only pretend to ground my opinions upon public documents, 
and geographical positiona. 

When the American war broke out, the vast edifice of the 
French empire, that menaced the very existence of Britain, 
was beginning to give way, and the nations of Europe to rise 
in arms and assist in overturning it: they alt required British 
subsidies, and all the enei^ and inspiration that Britain could 
give to them (4)^6 nfite 4; her armies, gradually formed during 
the Spanish war, were poured in the peninsula^, or in Belgium, 
to join in the contest ; her navy, ruling from tiie Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, not only enforced a strict blockade round the 
French dominions, but fonaed a line of communication, to 
Gonnqct every attack, and convey troops, stores, and amfaiu- 
nition to every point at once, from Venice and Sicily, to Riga, 
Hamburgh, and Holland. When, under these circumstanceS| 
the resolution of the Americans was known, the British cabi- 
net could scarcely be persuaded, that their long patience 
under insults and injuries of all kinds, was at length subdued, 
or that they would declare war upon Britain at the very 
moment in which the scale was turning in her favour. Her 
colonies in America were quite unprovided ; a few battalions 
of regulars with the Canadian militia, whose fidelity wavered, 
were the only defence of biar northern possessions, a few 
frigates blockaded the coast, from the station of Halifax, and 
pressed by closer and more important cares in Europe, she 
could spare but a very small proportion of her means to occupy 
the Americans at home. The inferiority of these forces obliged 
the English to stand on the defensive in Canada, whilst their 
frigates might operate some diversions on the coast of the 
United States. In this they were singularly assisted by the 
geographical character of that country, and the unwillingness 
with which the New England states appear tp have entered in 
Ake contests 
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, The tbrnly scattered populatioi^of Canada is .disseminated 
on a lopg and single line trom Lake Huron along the shores of 
Erie, Ontario and the St. Lawrenqe, to a little distance be- 
low Quebec. That coui^try has but one open communica- 
tion with Britain, by the mouth of the last mentioned river,; 
for though hereafter a communication ttiay be opened with 
Huds<»n'6 Buy, fhe intervening country is at present desert, 
and no miUtary operation could be directed on that line. 
That icommunication is covered by the colonies of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Isle Royalei, Cape Breton, which 
serve as advanced barriers and depots to the niore im- 
portant pj:ovince />f .Ca^iada, and secured by its capital, 
. Quebec, a regularly fortified city which stands at its only 
entry. . All militaTy means in men, arms, money, ammunition^.^ 
stores of all kinds, mu^t.be conveyed through that city, and, 
up the St. Lawrence to Montreal,.before they can be distri- 
buted through the provim^e. 

Frqm Montreal extends a double communication, the one 
along the St. Lawrence to the Ontario, the other up the Uta- 
was ; but I am ignorant how iar the second, which is the great 
channel of the fur trade, may be used as a military commu- 
nication with Lake Huron. It would certainly be a \ery fa- 
tiguing route for an anny to ascend its numerous rapids, draw- 
ing or poling their boats all the way, against the current. 

From this simple view, it is evident that the object of every 
invader of Canada should be to seize upon Quebec or Mon- 
treal, after which the rest of thfe province must fall of course. 
Quebec may be attacked by sailing up the St. Lawrence 
(this was the route pursued by Wolfe in 1759), or by descend- 
ing that river from Montreal, or by a difficult march up the 
Kennebeck, and through the desert which separates the 
district of Maine from Lower Canada. This was the route 
which the brave and then honest Arnold traced with such glory 
and difficulty in 1775. 

Montreal is still more immediately exposed to attack, either 
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by desceudfing the St. Lawrence thnmgh the rapids, frem 
BrownsvrJfe and Sacket's HaAooir (thk was the route of 
Gen. Wilktesonra 1813), or by desceiiffing from Lake Cham- 
plain directly ott^theifilandin which if ts sitiiated (this was 
the route of Lout Amherfet in 1760, athd of Montgomery in 
1 775). Mdntreal k not fortified, and Quebec is not calculated 
to make a loirg and seriotrs defence against a regular attack, 
scientifically conducted. 

♦ 

From the same view, tt is appanent, that ihe object of the 
possessors of Canada, unless they have a great superiority of 
forces, wi}lal#iiyflrbe to turn the difection of war out of that 
channel and transfer it to the lakes and hack settlements of 
Ihe Americans. , Thus did the marquis of Montcalm, the 
shiest general that ever Ibught in Aaierica, operate in 1756 
and 1 757. The British forces in Canada were very insigni- 
ficant in the last war. They would have been overwhelmed 
by a direct attack, on that plain and simple line of operations 
which is indicated by the nature of the country, the example 
of preceding generals, and the expedition planoed by Wash- 
ington at the very beginning of Ae revolutionary war; hosti- 
lities would have been closed on the northern frontier in a few 
weeks, and it would be worth comparing the probable ex- 
pense both of blood and of treasure, which such aot expedi- 
tion might have cost, with what was expended in the three 
campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 

Why this was not done, must have been from local and po- 
litical reasons, of which a military writer cannot pretend to 
judge* Perhaps from the fear of hurting the prospects and in- 
terests o! some states who apprehended that the St. Laiwrettce 
might afibrd a new channel for the products of the west ; 
peihaps, from the fear of drawing on America the wholie forc» 
of Britain, a part of the nation may have been averse to the eon- 
<|uest of Canada. It appears, besides, that America was as 
unprepared for the contest as Britain. After thirty years of 
peace, there existed no military establishments nor institutions 
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in that country ; an amy vras hastily farmed and oi^nisedact 
great expense, but gf^Mrals^ officers, men, and administra- 
tors were equaUj in^pleiienced. Before they could be 
armed, equipped^ dificiplined and pot in fltbtion, the govern- 
ment was obHgad to rely lipon the vohmtai^ exertions of tib^ 
people. Unfortunately the eastern states, whose local 
situation, numerous, hardy and active population, and wett 
appointed militia, wodid have enabled them to have made 
Ihe most effeal;ual exertions on die most essential point, re- 
fused to co-operate in the cause of Aeir countrymen, and the 
people of ttie' western states, Pennsylvania!, sind New-Yoric, 
were the only portion of t&e nation on wh6flr flie government 
could rely for prompt and voluntary aid. In consequence, die 
Americans were obliged to follow the lead of the enemy, an^ * 
pursue the very marcb which be designated to them ; attack 
his line at its very extremity, and proceed down step by 
^t^p^ It is evident diat diey must thereby have found hin^ 
stroi^r and stronger at every post, and during so long and 
tedious a march through so wVetched a country, afford him 
full time to receive all his reinforcements. 

That U) make them follow this course was the plan of the 
British commanders in Canada during the two first campaigns 
of 1912 and 1813, a short analysis of these campaigns will 
demonstrate. Although they were not ixien of distinguished 
reputation, their conduct of the war does credit to tbefr 
military views and capacity. While Aey amused the Ameri* 
can government widi negotiations, their first step was to des* 
patch Colonel Proctor, with a small corps of regulars, to raise 
ttie mjilitia of Upper Canada and invade the territory of Michi- 
gan, whilst another corps was sent by Lake Huron to carry 
l^icbilimakinac. Fleets were equipped on the lakes, and aU 
the N. W. Indians roused to arms ; an operation premedita* 
ted and preconcerted long before, by intrigues with their chiefs 
and prophets, especially with the celebrated Tecumseh. The 
Americans, on their side, with an army raised in Ohio, inva- 
ded Upper Canada, but after displaying a great deal of use? 
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leiB and mrsdirected valour, were attacked at Detroit by an 
inferior force, and from the inconceliTable weakness or cow* 
ardice of their chief, General Hull, laid down their arms and 
surrendered the whole territory of Michigan. The Irestem 
Blates were laid open to the merciless ravages of a savage 
enemy. These misfortunes were at length redeemed by the 
bravery and good conduct of Generals Harrison, Cass, John- 
son, Governor Shelby of Kentucky (whose patriotic devo- 
tion deserves to be eternally recorded by a grateful country)j 
by the val^iu^of the young and heroic Croghan, the naval vic- 
tory of the immortal Perry, and the spirit of the people of the 
western states, who rose en masse to repel the invaders. 
/The Americans recovered Michigan, obtained complete pos- 
session of Lake Erie, destroyed their Indian foes, conquered 
a portion of Upper Canada, and repelled the British to Lake 
Ontario and the Niagara frontier. These exploits were glo- 
rious, no doubt, but what did they cost, and what was their 
result. To protect against 2000 or 3000 British and Indians; 
A vast country, containing several hundred thousand souls, 
two armies were raised at the most extravagant expense (for 
in valuing the cost of a militia army, we should include the 
loss of time, of professional duties, the private costs of 
each man) ; one was annihilated, and all its stores, artillery^ 
and ammunition, were lost ; a fleet was built on the lakes. 
Two whole campaigns, from July, 1812, to November, 1813, 
were spent in accomplishing these objects imperfectly, for at the 
conclusion of the second campaign, Upper Canada was 
evacuated and Michilimakinac was not even recovered. 

The British, on their side, by that able diversion, at the 
slightest possible trouble and expense, not only threw the 
whole western territory into a most dreadful state of alarm 
arid confbsion, and put the whole nation to a very great ex- 
jpense, but drew all the forces and attention of the Americans 
from the real and proper object of their attack to the most 
distant point. Their system was, what we call in the military 
language t>{ Europe, an ofiensive defeuice. Unable to make 
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an J powerful impression on the territory of an enem j much 
superior to them in strengths and resources, their object was 
to make him waste that strength and ^exhaust those resburces 
on points of ho importance, and prevent him from closing 
with them in thOi$e where the contest would have been deci- 
ded at once. 

The state of New- York had also entered with activity in 
ttie war* From 1812, the American forces, collected on 
Niagara river, made, during the rest of the season, several 
very ill-directed attempts to land on the other side. The 
conduct of the militia gave an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, of the inefficiency of such troops to stand a whole 
campaign in the field. (1) In 1813 mutual surprises and 
^small affairs of no importance occupied both parties till the 
month of November* But in those affiiirs the Americans 
were acquiring experience and steadiness, and displayed a 
great deal of firmness and valour in the combats of Yorir, 
Sacket's Harbour, Stony-Creek, &c* All this valour was 
however uselessly displayed, and the expenditure in men and 
money, the efforts made by land and water to obtain pos- 
session of the lakes and rivers of Upper Canada, were 
thrown away in a wrong direction* For what purpose the 
Americans showed themselves so eager to obtain possession of 
that Niagara frontier during the whole war, is difficult to 
guess* It secured no military advantages whatsoever, and 
without the possession of the lake, did not even cover N^w- 
York against invasion* The British very willingly and pro« 
perly endeavoured to fix their attention upon it, and disputed 
it over and over with the greatest animosity and perseve- 
rance* It is to be remarked, that both in 1813 and 1814 the 
Americans evacuated the British lines voluntarily, after ob- 
taining possession of them at a great cost of blood and 
treasure* 

In November, 1813, General Wilkinson invaded Lower 

(l)Vide oo that sabjecU WashiiigtM's lutten, in eveiy page of thtm» 
tfspec^Ur in 1775 and 1776. 



fks^iAf ^4 eannot pretrad to judge of ^^ etnies from 
irbeac^ bis two ejfedithM foiled m 16U aid 1014; Us ad^ 
mi^isti^tiye js^nrice mmt baviebeeB very ttoperfeetiy oi^- 
nifsed, a^ baFo delayed and embarvMi^d all his noyienieiito. 
But the9e eipeditiiCHi^ wena eerteialjr tba only offei^e ope- 
rations undertaken during the whole war with a proper mti- 
tary object in view. The possession of Lower Canadtf se- 
^r^ tfae poa$09sto9 of Upper ^smdn ; b«t after tbe much 
more diffit^vlt 4x>Dquo6t of Upper Camda, Lower Canada 
iPamLiDs u> be subdued. Tbe forces wbicb bad fought on tbe 
Petroijt and Niagai^ ft-ootiers were collected ior that »pedi- 
tiooi aod afterw«.fd8 divided between Plattsbi^rg land Niagai»» 

To ^PiAelude i^ abstract of these two eampaigps, w^ shall 
ebserye, ihU in tiie soutii the Indians were noused to arms, 
tiirougb the cotiaiyan<:e of the Spanish government of 
Florida aod the iotrigues of the Britiflh, with the view of 
jalarmiag the western states, keeping them occupied at bo«e> 
and putting them to as much trouble and expense on their soutibr 
turn frontier, as they had beeu put to on their norlJhern frontier 
m the beginning of Aie wan This diversion proved useful 
lo America in tfae end, as during the arduous struggle which 
it occasioned, that army and that general, whose untutored 
but vigoroits genius decided the last great victory of the 
Americans, acquired those habits of patience and discipline 
which secJUred it. 

The naval contests of the two nations do not property 
eater into rny subject. I shall only observe, that the Britisb 
government had greatly undervalued the naval means of 
liUnerica^ and the courage and talents of her officers and 
seamen* Their force was in consequence insufficient for 
blockadiog the coast, and Hull, Rogers, Porter, Decatur^ 
Jones, &c. were crowned with glory at the very outset of the 
war. Animated by their example, the American privateers 
swarmed over the ocean, their flag was victorious on every 
sea, and they did real and great mischief to the trade of 
K England, even on her own pfoud coasts^ The iame pf the 
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Amefican ndyirits aUy s^ported during the.whWe war, bjr 
tlie brave and inprortonat& liawi^nce) amd a crowd of other 
heroes. . la 1813 the British began to be aware of the 
importafice of the contest; thejr blockaded the American 
harbo(i%; but co«ld not prtvent oar privateers from fre* 
quently sUj^ng out and severely annoying ttieir trader A 
fiflnall armament sailed ap the Chesapeake and its piratical de- 
predations will long be remeflibered in this country. Thejr 
put the Americans to great trouble and ei^pense^ in guardingp 
the long and indented coast of Aiat bay ^ where every point 
ii equally exposed to the attack of a central enemy. But 
the bftitality and ferocity of their conduct at Hampton, Elk- 
town, and Havre de Grace, forms a strong contrast with the 
generous and humane spirit which was uniformly displayed by 
the Americans^ 

At the close of 1 8 1 4, the war took another cbaractefr The 
fall'^f Napoleon enabled England to dispose of her naval and 
military forces, and turn her attention to America. But it 
must be observed, that to restore her finances, her trade and 
manufactures, to put some order in heradministration, to guard 
against popular discontents and satisfy the popular clamour^ 
now as loud against war as it was formerly in its favour, a uni- 
versal peace, at least for some time, was become necessary* 
In fisLct, negotiations had already b^un with America for that 
purpose, and the congress of Ghent was opened in Augjust to 
settle its conditions. As both parties had agreed to waive the 
discussion of some delicate points,, na material difficulty 
eould arise in the course of these debates. 

But the trade of England had suffered severely, her arms 
had received some checks, her naval character was diminished, 
aad she wished, before the conclusion of peace, to strike some 
seveiB blows, retrieve the credit of the war, terrify the Ameri- 
cans, by a display of the mischief which she might do, chastise 
what she termed their presumption, and» perhaps, force uppn 
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them some harder conditions of peace. T|i^>Bntish were 
not aware that, during the war, several brave aiid able, generate 
had been formed oh the American side, that the' tppops of the 
republic had acquired a great deal of steadiness and discipline : 
they undervalued the strength of their enemy, An error which 
will probably not be repeated. At the, same time, by a very 
impolitic measure, they extended their hostilities to the )(ew 
England states, which they ha^ cautiously spared till that mo- 
ment* By these ill-timed measures, they began to offend even 
their partisans, and more signal insults soon roused against 
them every American spirit, and destroyed, it is hoped for 
ever, their influence on any part of the American population. 

From thirty to forty thousand men, between May and Octo- 
ber, were successively despatched and collected Jn Halifax, 
Canada, Bermuda, Jamaica, &c. to invade the most distant 
points of the American territory* There was no concert 
between these expeditions, they had no views of settlement 
or conquest ; their only object was to plunder, ravage, and 
destroy. In July, hostilities recommenced with fresh vigour 
on the Niagara frontier ; the forces on both sides varied be- 
tween 2000 and 5000 men, but if the contest appears unim- 
portant, both from the smallness 'of these forces, and the 
little possible result of any operations in that quarter, it was 
highly creditable to the spirit of the American troops, and of 
their brave commanders. Brown, Scott, M'Ree, Ripley,Porter, 
Miller^ Jessup, &c* who displayed equal energy and fortitude 
in the battles of Chippeway, Niagara, and the brilliant sortie 
of Fort Erie, which concluded the campaign* At the close 
ef the season, both parties resumed their former stations, and 
the Americans again evacuated the British territory* 

In September, the mass of the British forces in Canada, 
amounting to 14000 men, descended on Plattsburg: probably 
with the view of destroying the military stores of the Ame- 
ricans, and ravaging the country as far as Albany; fi>r as no si- 
multaneous attack was directed against New-York, it does not 
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appear that tliey -^intended to pursue the course in which Bur«> 
gojDe lost hfraiBiy^ in 1777i. Whatever were these views, 
they were dofeiited by the glorious victory of Commodore 
Macdooough, tind^the brave resistance of General Macomb. 
The total destruction of their fleet rendered their farther 
progress impracticable, and they retreated in confusion and 
disorder before a handful of militia. 

In August, the small anpament that had committed with 
impunity such ravages in the Chesapeak, was reinforced by 
Admiral Cochrane, and General Ross; the defeat of the Ame- 
ricans, at Bladensburgh, afibrded a new example of the in- 
sufficiency of militia to stand in the field against the manoeu- 
vres of regular troops ; the destruction of Washington was a 
Wsinton insult, which rendered more service to the American 
cause than a victory. The attack on Baltimore could have 
no object but plunder and devastation, and its failure closed 
the war in that quarter. The troops employed in that dis- 
graceful service, were then directed to co-operate in the grand 
and final attack on New-Orleans. 

That the British, by these expeditions, only intended to 
chastise the Americans before the conclusion of peace, by the 
destruction of their chief cities, and the devastation of their 
private property, is proved by the fact, that peace was actually 
signed at Ghent, on the 24th December, 1814, only one day 
after the first attack, of General Jackson on the British van- 
guard, and without any reference to •the New-Orleans expe- 
dition. This expedition was fortunately as ill conducted in 
its execution, as cruel and infamous in its purpose. The point 
of attack was ill selected ; an overwhelming force moved for- 
wards with such slow, cautious, and timid steps, that time was 
given for the Americans to nmke their preparations. The 
decided, intrepid character of the American general, his good 
selection of the point of defence, the judgment he showed in 
throwing up. intrenchments before his inexperienced troops, 
theMuUof the cannoneeiS, the patient, cool, and firm valour of 
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the TemiefBee ▼olanteers, fimned in a labofioot and sereve 
warfare with the Indians, the patriotic braTeiy and enthanasm 
of the less experienced militia^ the sore aim of the rifles, and 
thepresumptioD of the enemy, whose last attack was as rash 
as his former movements bad been tedious and dilatory, did 
the rest* Above all, that ruling providence, which, on tbii 
occasion, protected the cause of freedom and justice, against ra- 
pine and violence, decided the victory, and closed the eventful 
history of the war, by this signal triumph. 

From the review of this whole war, it cannot be too strong- 
ly insisted upon — 

1st. That during the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and the be- 
ginning of 1814, the English, who had very few forces in 
America, and could nol spare more, endeavoured only to ha- 
ras's the Americans on as many points as possible, and make 
them expend their blood and treasure on objects of no im- 
portance. • 

2d. That when they seriously took the ofibnsive in 1814, 
thr'y had already decided on a peace, which was necessary to 
them, and only aimed at deterring the Americans from another 
contest, by first making them feel the evils of war. But 
they took no measures for making a deep or permanent im- 
pression on the country. 

Sd. That they were not aware of the excellent quality of 
the American navy, of the improvements which had taken 
place in' their army during the war, nor of the spirit and re^* 
sources of the country in general, and had formed an eno- 
neous and exaggerated idea of its party divisions. Their last 
expeditions were generally ill planned and ill conducted. 

4th. That their efforts in the last war are therefore not to 
be taken as the measure of their strength. They know at 
present, they feel the importance of America v they are aware 
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that she is i^idly growing their rival on the seas, and sap- 
planting them with still greater advantages in commerce. 
They are aware that in a fe# years it will be out of 
their *power to put her down. We may depend, there- 
for^, that with a better knowledge of the country and of its 
Resources, with an improved army and a much greater dis- 
play of forces, as soon as they are freed from embarrassments 
at home, and at liberty to exert all their means, they will 
seize the first occasion, and leave nothing untiied to put 
a stop to the progress of America, wound her ih the 
most vital parts, and crush her rising prbsperity. That 
such an object, however painful it may be to the proud feel- 
ings of a patriot to acknowledge its practicability, however 
painful to a philosopher and philanthropist to think that it 
could even be conceived, that such an object has been 
tried, is stitt pursued, and is not absolutely unattainable, we 
shall endeavour to prove in the next chapter. And whether, 
in such a case, it will be prudent in America to remain in the 
same unguarded state in which she was at the beginning of 
the last war, when England had no means to assail her, we. 
will leave t^ the judgment.of every reflecting American. 
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CHAPTER m 



Development of the principles on which the fiext | contest be* 
tween England and America will probably be conducted^ and 
of the cfdef objects which BrUain will then seek to accom- 
,plish. • 

The result of the last war appears to have lulled the Ameri- 
cans into a state of the 'most complete seciiritj and confi- 
dence. 'The general cry of Britain was, strengthen the go- 
vernment and the army ; we have seen what it ha^, led to in 
that country. The popular cry in America seemis to ^be, 
weaken the government and disbknd the army. Whether 
the reverse of wrong is right, whether the military establish- 
ment of the United States can endanger the public liberty, 
or whether the principle of economy, and the jellousy whfch 
the individual states entertain of the patronage and power of 
the central government, may not be carried so far as to en- 
danger that public liberty and the general safety, we shall ex- 
amine in another chapter. We shall content ourselves here 
with observing, that the army which had been raised and 
formed in the last war has been disbanded, and that a constant 
outcry has been kept up ever since for reducing and even 
disbanding entirely the small regular force which had been 
retained. 

England on her side has been silently and gradually im« 
proving her military knowledge ftnd her military establish- 
ments. Her unexpected reverses in the last war have turned 
her most serious attention towards America. The other 
powers of Europe may fear her aggrandizement, but they 
fear still more the principles of republicanism, that have still 
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an asyluin in thi9 country. As long as Britain maintains her 
present artificial and unnatural power, she must view Ameri- 
ca as her most dangerous enemy. .She is aware that she un- 
dervalued its forces in the last war, and that her own expe- . 
ditions were ill planned and ill conducted. Since the peace, 
a number of British military and naval officers and engineers 
have visited our frontiers in every direction, and under va- 
rious pretexts. The fact is notorious ; some of them I have 
met, and some of their statistical and military notes I have 
accidentally seeq. Whether sent by their government or im- 
pelled by their own private zeal, to reconnoitre a country 
where thej soon expect to be employed, the consequence^^ 
are the same, and I am persuaded that there exists at this day 
in the British war office, as complete a series of military me* 
moirs on America as at Washington ; perhaps more complete, 
if we do not preserve with care such documents and mate- 
rials as we possess. That all that information and all those 
means will be directed against us on the first occasion, we 
cannot doubt. The last war was defensive on the part of 
England; she had no object in view; the next will be ofien- 
fiive, and with a yiow to break down the resources of Ameri- 
ca, so as to preclude the possibility of her entering again in 
competition with the power of Britain — ^her blows will be 
struck home and deep. 

Her first object will be to bring about, if possible, a sepa- 
ration of the states, and to break that union which constitutes 
their strength and their greatness— that union on which tbe 
character and the standing of America depend. There is 
scarcely an individual, there is certainly no party amongst us 
where tfie mass of individual j would not shudder at the bare 
possibility of that separation, and of the consequent andjn- 
&lUble loss of our republican institutions and national inde- 
pendence. But all are not equally aware how the crafty and 
ambitious government of Britain, by heating their passions, 
fomenting their party feuds and divisions, encouraging their 
local feeliigs and interests, and entertaining tiieir jealousy of 
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flie feddiml TuLministration^ might gradually accustom their 
minds to flie idea. Many there are, who think it hard that 
the local interests of their states should be sacrificed for ge* 
neiial measures, which perhaps they disapprove, and which' 
may be very hurtful to those very interests ; many who think 
the separate means of such great portions of the empire as 
the eastern or western states, amply sufficient for their wants, 
wishes and defence ; many, who young, ambitious and aspi* 
ring, despair of playing a part on the grand scene of the ge- 
neral union, and expect a freer sphere of action in these 
smaller republics. These people do not aim at a separation* 
they only wish to augment the individual independence and 
mfliience of their states* They are not aware, that in declaim- 
ing against the danger of usurpation at home, in weakening 
the central goveniment, in gradually dissolving the connect- 
ing links of feeling and interest between the different parts 
of the union, they are unconsciously aiding by that narrow 
and selfish policy, the ambitious designs of Ei^land. Diviit 
el imperaj^ was ever the motto of all usurpers on the rights of 
a firee people, and more especially of England* If we could 
doubt it in this country, let us remember her policy in Europe, 
in France, in India ; let us remember flie tale of Henry's mh 
gotiations, in time of peace, in our own countty, and if any 
American could forget it, it should be repeated to him daily, 
taught to every infant with his earliest lessons, and insisted 
upon in every assembly of the people, in every discussioii of 
every party* • 

The iatal moment which divides the feelings and the inte- 
rests of the people of America, is the last of their liberty here, 
of their consequence abroad, of their republican institutions, 
and of all their glorious results, plenty^ freedom, and happineM 
at home, and an envied and respectable name in the rest of 
the world* Whatever dangers dor liberties may run from one 
good army, organized and directed by a firm general govern* 
ment, and knowing no enemies but die foreign invaders of the 
states, fbere is no doubt that as soon as tworiTal-ftnmes dwll 
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exist in America, witb all the bitter rancour of neighbouring 
enmity, the executive and the military will be strengthened 
on both sides, until, by conquest or usurpation, one or two 
military monarchies be erected. This is confirmed by the 
universal experience of history : in that case, England will be 
freed from any danger of competition from America, for that 
country -will have lost the principle of its strength. With 
siich an object before them, we need not doubt that the British' 
government will neglect nothing to bring it about ; they will 
foment our divisions, manage the interests of some states, 
and bear all their forces upon others, to crush them. 

The second object of England will be to destroy those 
naval and military establishments, which although yet in their 
infancy, Ud fair hereafter to rival those of Britain ; to inflict 
deep and deadly wounds on those points where the wealth 
and industry of the nation are concentring ; to ruin its trade, 
destroy its shipping, and put the people to such trouble and 
expense, as besides loading them with taxes and making them 
suffer all the ills of war, may deter them from ever renewing 
a contest with Great Britain, and disgust them perhaps with 
their government and institutions. The English have the 
example of the most free and celebrated nations of antiqui- 
ty, for believing that in a democracy the executive govern- 
ment is usually held responsible for all the sufferings and mis- 
fortunes of the people. 



It is not likely that, in order to accomplish this, they will 
venture any serious invasion into the interior of tiie con- 
tinent. In the first place, however excellent and disciplined 
the troops employed ^n such a service might be, they would 
infallibly be destroyed in detai), and the population is so dis- 
seminated in small towns, villages, farms and hamlets, that no 
particular point would be worth the loss and expense of such 
an expedition. The militia, in that case, in every wood, 
marsh and passage, behind every hedge and every wall, with 
their known dexterity in sharp-shooting, would be irresistibly 
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destructive. In Canada, from the same reasons, they would 
. probably adopt the same course of ofiensive defence, 
which they did in the last war; transfer the scene of hostili- 
ties to the back countries ; rouse the Indians to an active 
diversion against the western states, and send a few auxiliaries 
by water, to support and lead them ; harass with savage war*. 
hre the back parts of New- York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois* 
Bliobigan, and thus prevent the inhabitants of the interior from 
supporting those of the coast; renew a naval contest on 
the lakes, to divide the attention and the forces of the 
Americans, and put them to a useless and extravagimt 
expense. They will consider themselves as gainers thereby, 
whatever be the result of that unimportant contest, in which 
victory will not even secure the conquest of Canada. Such 
may be their course ia those quarters, but it is not there 

that they can expect to strike any deep or decisive hlow- 

• 

It is on the coast, where the population, the naval andmili- 
ia]u][ establishments, th^ wealth, the trade and industry of the 
people a^. concentred, that such blows will be struck. What 
wa9 the course pursued in the Peninsula by the Duke of 
Wellington ? Occupying the impregnable position of Alju- 
barota, he concentred behind it all his means, formed his army 
and oi^anized its service ; in front his intrenchments defied 
all the efforts of the enemy ; behind, lay the city and harbour 
of Lisbon, open to all the supplies and reinforcements he 
required. The British navy ruled the sea, and gave him the 
means of attacking whatever point he pleased ; the French 
were obliged to guard themselves on every side, and he wait- 
ed, in secure patience, for any fault which they might commit, 
or any favourable occasiop which might^present itself. 

Thus on tlie most central and important points of our coast, 
on those points which cover and connect our great land or water 
communications, our large cities, &c. if they should find some 
spots, so favourably disposed by nature, that in a short time, 
and at a small expense, they may be fortified and isolated from 
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the continent, an over whelming combinatioa ^- naval and 
military forces will be directed to occupy them, aad when 
organized on a footing of permanent defence, they will be 
held as regular stations and places of refreshment for the 
troops and navy, grand deposites of all means of hostility, 
arms, stores, ammunition, &c* and of all the plunder which wiH 
be collected in the country, centres of intrigue, bribery and 
conspiracy, &c. Three or four posts of this kind on the coeit 
of the United Stages, connected with the stations of Halifax, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, &c. would form a strong and powerful 
blockading line round America. If such a blockade required 
40 sail of the line and as many frigates, England could spare 
them, and could not possibly employ them on a more important 
service. Nor is this all. From these centres of destruction, 
as from the focus of so many volcanoes, their predatory par- 
ties will successively assail our arsena^ and naval and milita- 
ry establishments, our trading and m^LUufacturing cities, com- 
bine their attacks, shoot out in every direction, carry their 
ravages on every unguarded spot, ascend every river tod' 
every creek, and force the« whole population to remain in a 
constant state of anxiety a'nd alarm, always armed and always 
marching from one point to another. They will be free - te 
select their points of attack, and to retire to their boats, 
wherever they meet with resistance, or wherever they have 
accomplished their object. 

Such situations exist in every country, if the' invading gene- 
rals and engineers have knowledge and talent to find them 
out. That in the revolutionary war, the English did not 
succeed in such attempts, is only a proof of the state of in- 
fancy in which the military art was yet in England, at that 
period. Comwallis, Lord Howe, and several of their most cele- 
brated chiefs, committed the grossest blunders on such occa- 
sions. But if the enemy pursue that course in the next 
war, I shall leai4 to the judgment of every candid and well 
informed American, whether our navy is yet strong enough t9 

oppose tiiem, and what efiect would such a harassing system 

6 
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of warfare faave on iSw patience and spirit of the militia. 
Those wbo kndw how badly it is organized and equipped, 
tfaiose who are acqaainted with the confusion and disorder of 
Ub teqipomfy adnunistration, and how unfit it must be, from its 
very nature and composition, for any long or permanent ser- 
vice, will be able to conceive, but not to calculate, the enor- 
mous trouble and expense whteh would thus be occasioned, 
And bow soont the people would grow weary of the war and of 
their gOTernment. Was not this the case in the last war. We 
undertook it to secure some points which we left undecided 
at its close, because ajgreai portion of our people refused to 
eo-opevate in tt any longer, and because a division of our 
onion was already apprehended in consequence. The same 
reasons still ex\»t On our side, and stronger reasons on the 

side of Briia4«, for renewing another contest. 

• 

If we endeavour to find out the chief points a{ attack, and 
examine for ihat purpose the military qualities of the vast 
extent of our coasts, we shall observe that, by its geographi- 
'cal and military nature, as well as by tihe political connexions^ 
fintertsts and habrtsof its po|mIatic(h,it is divided, from Maine 
{^ Florida, in three great districtt, the northern, tbe southern 
and the middle br central. A fourth division is formed by the 
coast of the gulf of Mexico, and the mouths of the Alabama, 
.Mobile and vast Mississippi, which belongs to our western 
territory. By their military properties the southern shores of 
New-England, fi*oirt Cape Cod to New- York, sbonld however 
be attached to the middle district, whilst, by their poli- 
tical character and connexions^ they belong to the northern 
stat<^8. 

If we examine the coast of New-Elngl^ind from Nova Scotia 
to Cape Cod, it will appear, at the first view, that from tfie 
nature of the dark, foggy and stormy sea, which bathes it, from 
its indented figure, covered with small islands, abd intersected 
^ ports, creeks, liarbours and mouths of rivers, &c. k can 
never be subjected to a strict blockade. From the eaterpi'ising 
character ajnd maritime habits of the people, they are admi* 
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rably fitted to harass the tinde of Britain bgr Iheir Dumetsovs 
priVateerSy who wHl always find mon^Dtsifac^Iippiiligiu and 
Qut, on so extended, and so indented a coaat. FfQin Ufte nu- 
merous) concentredf high-spirited, well armed and orgs^iBed 
population of New-England, where domestic sllvrserytips m$t 
created a class of domestic enemies ; from the nature of the 
countrj, niQantainoas, woody, ond barren^ istefsected with 
streams, rocks, and ravines, mill-sit^ a^d hatucal obstacles hi 
all kinds ; from the risk which wx>juldbe run and (he little pf«£t 
which would be reaped, by in vadingra country where. every cMOie 
is active and ind\|^riou8, biti no Dne opulesiiiy. it is ^ot likely 
that New-England wiU be seriouaiy «ttaoked. liesidcs, 
whether well founded or mot, an <tdea is gienerally entertain* 
ed in Britain, that our eastern ^a^& rare favourable to the 
English ifiterest, disgusted w«th ^the.jipi'rit; and m^sureS' ojf 
the American govermaieat, fearful thait tbieiv^i^uidpce ia the 
union will^QcUae m the wQs|<efa states !gi«^/ tpjpower 8^ 
prepond^£anc6t (und cons^qu^iitly . 1as«^ aurer^ if^ the idesEj^f 
a separation and from that of forming an independent republic 
wdei* the protection of SLrkw>» thaai.aHy o^bpr part o£ the 
umom From the oi^mhin^tim j^ all tb^s^ motive^ n^itiiigf 
and pulitical, it is ufittkely that the £i^isi|;''iifiiU diree#<«my 
severe aggressions against /that quartern oft AnHNrica* . Tfe^ey 
wikU ra&er BMnage ite intevest and fomsslitsri^ii di4f:(Hiitents« ' 

^ However, if New-ISi^and takes a ajiplte n»a#ily and pa- 
triotic and wiser stand, and if Rhode Island be selected {ov 
thescAtof a great natioioalietjlialvlidbmefvt and naval depot, as 
has been atnnounced,. it is . psobilble that they will endeavour 
to occupy, that noble station, whose advafitages were appre* 
ciat^ even at^the time of the revolutionaij .war. The im*- 
portance of which that position would be to them in a military 
point oi view w« shajll develope further* In a political point of 
Yiewiit would-be invaluable ais a centre of intrigue, smuggling, 
conspiracy, &c« provided it could be guarded chiefly by anaval 
force, and would not requi» too great a proportion of land 
tfoops to protect itf a p^iddt which should he ascertained by 
able engineers. By aeaa considerable naval force will be re- 
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quired to lt>Iockade the coast of New-fiDgland, notwitbatand- 
iog which the AmericaD priyateere will alirajs find means to 
escape, and retaliate severely for aojr injury which they may 
reeeire. Boston is the only place worth being attacked by a 
large expedition. 

• fid. In the southern states, from the Chesapeak to the 
i^iremest point of Florida, other motives will probably deter 
the British from any considerable or permanent invasion ; 
the deadliness of the climate to foreign troops, on that low, 
sandy and marshy coast; the want of go^ naval stations, 
the want of grand marking points of attack, and the dispersed 
state of the agricultural population. Some islands on the 
coast may be occupied as deposites of plunder ; some light 
frigates and flying parties keep the militia in movement and 
alarifi ; plantations be destroyed ; the negroes eitcited to rise, 
and perhaps Charleston or Savannah menaced for the sake 
df plunder, but no serious attempt wiU be made there. 

'■"• 3d. The middle coast between Cape Cod and Cape Fear, 
will be the scene of such attempts. That coast, which is so 
admirably adapted by nature to become the seat of a great 
maritime power, forms a loqg sweeping curve in the very 
centre of the American empire, where four deep bays, plun- 
ging in the heart of the country, convey to its inland territories 
the productions of , the exterior. O9 these are concentrated 
the mass of the wealth, of the population and industry of 
America ; on these are situated her chief national establish- 
ments. Th^e points, which will certainly attract all the 
efforts and forces of the enemy, are the bay of Rhode Island, 
of New- York, the Delaware, and the Chesapeak. ^ 

For a mere destructive and plundering expedition, New- 
York is the most important object in America ; and if an 
enemy once occupies the heights of Brooklyn, that place is 
untenable ; for a great commercial city, when bombs, 
bullets and rockets can reach its ships and stores, jcannpt be 
expected to sacrifice them ; but New- York requires an army 
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to keep it, which m^t be better employed. This wms the 
chief error of the Biitidi in the reTolutioiiarf war. Mew- YiMik 
may therefore be plundered or destroyed, but will not be k^t 
as a milituy station, unless the eastern states should again 
adopt the same unwise and unpatriotic course which Aey dil 
in the last war ; and separate their interests from tibose of 
America. In that case, it is not impo«iUe that the piaiiB of 
Burgoyne may he revived, and expeditions directed in concert 
firom Canada and Loi% Island, to conquer the regions holder- 
ing on the Hudson, and thus permanently divide the republic 
in two parts. At the close of the revoloti<mary war, England 
proposed to acknowledge the independence of the other 
states, on condition that she mig^ keep New- York. 

Philadelfriiia, though a great object of .plunder, is even 
more unfit for a military and naval station; its inland situation 
and little defensibility preclude the idea. Besides, the Hud- 
son and Delaware bays, situated in the c^ntyo and bottom^ef 
the great curve which I have described, present no proper 
poitits of occupation, and would not serve as blodcadiif 
stations* 

It is on the two extremities of this line, on the very points 
which the American government has selected as the seat of 
her naval establishments, on the mouth of flie Chesapeak bay, 
atid on Rhode Island, that the efforts of the British will be 
directed. It is there, if they can find proper points, that they 
will fix permanent military and naval stations, such as I have 
described above, and follow the course of hostilities which I 
have mentioned, combine from thence their movements all 
aloDg the coast, and connect them with those of the stations 
of Halifax and Bermuda. 

4th. The western states, forming a world in themselves, 
have little immediately to fear or to hope from Britain i and 
she has no influence amongst them. The feeble hostilities 
of ^e Indians, those which she may direct against them by ihp 
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exUfimty CfSCsLOMd^, ajay one of these states is strong enough 
to repel ; but from their singular topography, the whole im^ 
mensity of regions, watered by the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkan^aWs and all their tributaries, have but one natural 
tinporiuvi, New-Ofleanst The iniportance of that post, th9 
kej of the western . world, has. been already ,percei?ed bf 
Britain* I hai^e hinted before, that the point ef attack waft 
ill selected by the British chiefs in the last war: without aaf 
particular knowledge of the local topography t>f the iieigh^ 
boarhoed, I had judged so from a simple view of the map. 
I have since had the oattsfaction of hearing «ny opioficin con- 
firmed by indictable authority. But if there should be any 
truth in the report that the SpaAitih. government has proposed 
to cede Cuba to England, or if she should seize that colony 
under any pretext, she need not attack New-Orleans a second 
time. The possession of Havana would secure to her the 
dominion of the gulf of Mexico, and close it so effectually, 
ihat no ship eould poesibly pass the channel of Bahama> 
withoat her permission. . And by intercepting from Canada^ 
jdtt' ttordiern conummications of the western states, she mi^t 
lay them under a complete blockade. She will endeavour to 
prevent them, by small diversions and Indian wars, from aiding 
their Atlantic brethren. But we hope that this narrow and 
selfish policy will never be that of our brave backwoodsmen* 
Althou^ behind their forests, they might be secure for the 
present; atthou^ the ruin of the maritime states might 
ftrengthen and enrich them by a vast flood of emigration, yet 
they would eventually fall into dependence on that power, 
which would hold the coasts, and blockade them at will. The 
consequences of a separation we have already shown. 

By holding several posts of that nature, England will prevent 
the different parts of the union from assisting each other ; by 
occupying Rhode Island, she will menace an extent of coun- 
try, that will oblige us to maintain 100,000 men of militia 
under arms to guard it ; a similar station on the Chesapeak 
would have a siinilar effect ; H.*vana would immediately 
menace New-Orfeans, and completely blockade our southern 
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dhores; and, combined with the other stations to Hali&x, 
effectually close up the whole of our coasts to all foreign trade. 

If the British find all these important and essential points 
guarded by the Americans, and put in a state of defence ; If 
tiiey find them prepared against an invasion, they will prob4^ 
biy confine Aeir views to harassing them and puttiiig fliett 
to trouble and expence. By displajring on our coast a naval 
force calculated to overwhelm all opporition, sending detach- 
ments to hover round it, afiecting now and then to diseihbal% 
and fonli an establi^ment, till they have rbused the country 
and forced the militia to assemble arid march in haste, theh re- 
embarking and appearing in another point with the same pur- 
pose, they may fatigue our people with perpetual service, and 
force us for every million which they advance, to expend ten 
times as much and more. This, however, is but a small con- 
sideration^ if we remain true to ourselves, constant and united. 
■^The Americans should never forget that the object of Britain, 
in every contest with them, will be to divide and destroy. 
By repeated destruction, but especially by dividing this noble 
republic and setting its component parts at variance with 
each other, and by these arts alone, can she expect to stop 
its growth, and prevent her own impending ruin. If Ameri- 
ca was once put down, her tyranny and monopoly on the 
seas would meet with no rival, and by that monopoly she 
would extend her haughty and heavy empire over the lest of 
the world. Her pride was deeply hurt by the success of 
the American navy ; it was touching her in her vital parts. 
We may therefore count that on the next occasion she will 
endeavour utterly to destroy it; to ruin all its establishments 
and all our chief seaports ; to harass the whole of our sea^ 
coast, unless some parts be designedly favoured, to create a 
division of interests between our northern, southern, and 
western states ; to occupy some military posts on those cen- 
tral points, which would be of a great deal more value to 
her than the whole barren and expensive province of Canada, 
and that to accomplish this she will spare neither ships, 
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money, troops, arms and intrigues, bribes, promises and con- 
spiracies, nor any means whatsoever ; that her expeditions 
will be more formidable by their numbers and quality, better 
combined and directed than in the last war; that her troops 
and especially her artillery .and engineers, will be found 
greatly in^proyed, and that she is better acquainted with the 
resources and localities of America, and no longer entertains 
such an overweening opinion of her own superiority, nor such 
a contempt for the means of her enemy* Whether, with the 
prospect of such an attack before us, our present <ionfidence 
and security be well founded ; whether our present means of 
defence be sufficient to withstand it, or whether prudence 
does not imperiously call upon us to organize them on a more 
effective footing, shall be the subject of another chapter* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Investigation of the chief objections which are made to the 
atigmentation and improvement of our Military Establish- 
■ ments» Insufficiency of the Navy and Militia alone for the 
purposes of national defenaem 

From this brief analysis of the changes which the govern- 
ment pf Gfeat Britain, and the character of her civil and 
military institutions, have undei^one, in the course of her 
late contests with France ; from the improvement of her 
ibrces, ,and the nature of her grasping and envious policy, of 
that policy which can only support her present overgrown 
and artificial power, by the depression and debasement of 
every rising nation ; from the review of her conduct in the 
last war, which shows that what ahe has done must not be 
taken as a sample of all that she can and will do ; from the 
abstract of the possible and probable measures which she 
may take to humble and even destroy the strength of Amert* 
ca on the next occasion, we might trust that our people would 
be awdce to the necessity of preparing and consolidating 
their means of defence in the present period of peace, and 
whilst England is jei involved in financial difficulties. As 
nevertheless there seems to prevail amongst a portion of the 
nation and some of our statesmen, apprehensions concerning 
the warlike spirit growing in America, fears that our military 
force might be employed on some future day to subvert those 
liberties which they have so bravely defended, and conse- 
quently a desire of reducing it to the smallest and most in- 
significant scale, and a disUke to apply any considerable por- 
tion of the public revenue to military works and prepara- 
tions ; as those feelings natural in a free country are plausi* 

bly grounded on the experience of past ages, and established 

7 
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political axioms, it will be proper to examine and discuss them 
before we proceed any farther. 

The chief arguments used on the occasioii, and I do not 
desire to weaken them in (he e:i^K)6itiony are these: Where- 
, ever a free people, either with a view to aggrandizement and 
conquest, ^<r e¥«{i for Jtbe -purpose of self-defence, have given 
t#o much stre^th to^heir executiv^e and their.odlitary force, 
iheir liberties have been uniformly subverted. Such was the 
fate of the Greek republics in antiquity, and of the itaUan 
commonwealths in the middle ages, such was formerly the fate 
«rf Aome, and such of Prance and of England in fnodern 
days. Standing armies are heterogeneous elements in the 
constitution of a firee goveiiHnent, exclusively confined to the 
profession of arans, dsolsted from the people, and fiithjed; td 
a discipline, of which absoJute authority m the cbie6 and 
passive obedience in tbe tubalterBS are the findameatal prin* 
ciples. The salural independence of fioldiers must be blufit- 
cd by these habits, and they m\iat neoessarify contcact a cer- 
tain disregard for oi^il virtues and thoso cw'Jl laws aad au* 
thorities with which they have so little cminextoau To ihese 
cqgent reasons others aire added, equally forcible, and drawn 
from the ptculiar constitution of America* Formed by a 
confederation of iindeped^^ol; republics, the central .govern-* 
ment is to each of them an object of jealousy, aoad tbey vigi« 
lantly watch its measares and resist any enlargement of ife 
powers. This is the great palladium of our liberties, and 
that vigilance should never be intermitted. Our oonstit«o 
tion, our representation, are so essentially democrat i^at 
no course of measures can be pursued fin* any time, or 4o 
^ny extent by the government, without Hie consent and ap- 
probation of a majority of the people* Tliey are dail^ in- 
vestigated, and by the frequency of our elections are an fact 
directed, as they should be, -by the public will. Ecooomj 
should therefore be the first principle <rf a government where 
the people really tax themselves, and arc not tajced by a de- 
lusive reprosentation as in £ngland ; nor will Aey impoee on 
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tfiemselves any bardiafn, unless ft be demonstrated' to them 
that it is hidispensable for thei» safety or benefit. Despotk 
goyeriiments alone caa ferm great and magnificeBt establish- 
ments, and these in their turn support an* strengthen despo- 
tism. A standing armjr may be necessary to such govern- 
anents for the purposes of invasion and ftwreign conquest, but 
these have always been ruinowi to* a repubKe, and owr con- 
ititutvim •nly allows of a defensive system*, for which a navai 
force;, which is never dangerous to Hbefty, and our miHtia, the 
people themselves, defending their own homes and properties, 
and their own rights, are amply sufficient. We should stand 
ourselves the btrfwait o# our country, we should fight our 
own battles, andnerer surrender our arms into the hands of 
any subsidised force whatsoever ; wherever the people did 
so they were enslaved, and they deserved to be enslaved. 

In reply to these objections, I shall begin by observing that 
the example of other nations is not applicable to us ; our 
eonstftution, the nature of our territory and of our people, 
Iftive no patallel in history. That people are universally en- 
Kghtened, mriversaHy republican, and uhiversaTTy armed; 
twentty sl^te governments, each possessed of independent 
ferecis, watch the general government, and the'members of 
thelfsgislatttre are more anxious for popularity in their respec- 
tive states, than for credit with ^n administration which has 
fbw incentives^ to oSfer to private ambition. Neither do we 
require a lai^ force ; we 6an never be assailed by overwhelm.- 
ing' numbers, from our distant and isolated situation, and from 
the immense expense of transmarine expeditions; it ia tha 
qiiaffify, and not the quantity of our enemies' troops which 
ctLft retader them dangerous. The immense extent of our 
coasts precftrdes the possibility of their being defended en- 
tirely by the regular army; and aD those nations who wet\ 
stfodued by their own soFdiers,, had first given up the me o£ 
arms. But from the very nature of things^ aux defence lujist 
ultiiliately depend upon our militia. Far be it from us, to 
propose disarming the nation; still farther, to render America 
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a military power ; we deprecate the spirit of conquest, we 
deprecate the creation* of a great military establisfamenti 
possessing a separate interest and influence in the country, 
isolated from its political principles, solely subservient to any 
executive whatsoever, and strong enough to be turned against 
the people. • A defensive system is the only one which our 
constitution allows ; but it should be sufficient, effective, and 
well organized. The only point, therefore, which we have to 
examine is, whether the navy and militia are sufficient for that 
purpose, and no argument can^ be drawn from the dangers 
which our liberties may run from a standing army, if our 
defence requires one ; for supposing even that it could never 
be formed on republican principles, nor animated by patriotic 
feelings, which we hope and believe is far from being the case, 
it would be but a poor compliment to the spirit of America, 
to assert that the liberties of a million of .armed citizens 
would run any danger from a few thousand regulars. 

It would be superfluous to go over those arguments, which 
were advanced by Hamilton, by Madison, by all the sages of 
the revolution, at the glorious period when the American con- 
stitution was discussed, and finally adopted, by the most con- 
summate wisdom that ever ruled the aflairs of men ; those 
argument3, confirmed by so many years of unparalleled pros- 
perity, demonstrate that, under our institutions, the liberty of 
America can run no risk from the power of its elective central 
government. But if the object of that government be to give 
strength and dignity to the nation abroad, and union at home^ 
it must be liberally provided with all the necessary means. 
Let these be inspected as jealousfy, as closely, as the. nature 
of our democratic constitution requires; but they should 
exist, it is the interest of every state and individual that they 
should. Our liberties, I fear, run more danger from the weak- 
ness than from the strength of the federal government ; if it 
cannot afford prompt and efficient protection to every part of 
the unioi^ in time of war, if one' will, on^ administration, one 
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uniforiQ organization does not pervade the whole of our de« 
fensive system ; if the several great divisions of our country 
separate their interests, and rely only on their individual 
means for their protection, not only those.jneans will prove 
insufficient, and their defence unconnected and unsystemati- 
cal, against an enemy attacking them with all the contrary 
advanbtges ; but they will afford to that enemy an occasion of 
bringing about, by his intrigues, his grand object, the division 
of America. The connecting link, the central government, 
cannot -be too much strengthened; if once it is broken, all 
the evils deprecated by our jealousy will be felt with tenfold 
intensity. Our independent governments, suspicious of each 
other, will vie in every military establishment, and in strength- 
ening their executives, until they will all be turned into 
nilitary despotisms. The hopes of mankind, that a new era 
of liberal and enlightened freedom was going to commence, 
these hopes would be crushed, the rising splendour of the 
genius of American liberty, which dawned on a hailing and 
admiring world, with such pure and bright glory, accompanied 
by the prayers and wishes of all good men, would set in 
darkness and in disappointment ; the same disgusting, bloody, 
and uniform track in which the old world has marched, from 
mutual Jealousies, wars, and usurpations, to despotism and 
revolution, would again be traced by the new, and the sarne^ 
dark and ensanguined hue would stain the white and unsullied 
pureness of her robe of freedoin. 

Economy should undoubtedly be one of the first principles 
of etvery republican administration, but economy does not con- 
sist in avoiding every expense till necessity imperiously calls 
for it ; in such cases, pareimony at one time is always followed 
by extravagant profusion at another. If we do not prepare 
our defensive means with leisure, order and deliberation in 
time of peace, we most create them with sqdden haste and 
confusion, and at immense expense, at the moment of war, 
when they jshould already be in active motion. Moreover, 
t\^ej will aecessarilx be insufficient and badly organized. The 
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experience of die last wsf shouU at least have taught >i8 to 
maeh. If economy was ttie paramoont,. the only ofaftet of 

governiiienl» tiiat same experience shodML have taiii^t ua^ 
thai froaa various reaeona^ which shall be fnrttier developed^ 
no sewice is saore expensive aa well as ineAcient theft that 
of the militia. However starting the OEpense ofi greaA roiU?* 
tarjr estaUishaieBts, suchaa these of Fiance; or En^bmil» Bii»* 
sia or Austria, a Kttle insist into the detaihof flMur adiKhua* 
tratioa wiU pnrove^ that the force of a great natiuMi canned 
possiblj be organized or ^Mrted in ft cheaper masuMffw 
EconoBdj i»with great miiitaiy powers the first principte) far 
eveiy economy enables them to-aagmoAt their force. Baiwe 
shoidd he swayed by higher constderationa. {6} videnatit 5w 



Those who aoe most unwilUng.to^ apply any portion of ths 
public revenue to the anny,:aTO generally liberal to the navy*. 
And it is a very popular opinion, that by strengthening it suffi- 
ciently, we might dispense witb other forces* k would be 
the heigjlit of presumption itt an officer, who has seen no scs 
s/erv4ce, tao venture a positive optnioB o» thifr subject^ and we 
all know that America coolainfl all the dcmeota o£ a naval es- 
tablishment, and those of the miosl! perfect kind ; her coasts 
anre admirably adapted for creating a naval power; her im*^ 
mense commerce is aik inexhaustible nitrseiy of sailors, and 
her seamen are perhaps &e hardiest, the most skilful and in* 
trepid in the world. But poptttaf as our navy univorsaUyasMl 
justly is, covered with glory as it was in the last war, it is jet 
ia its infancy; (6) vide note 6. I would refer its: greatest 
admirers to Rogers, to Porter and Decatur^ to be^ itnfoiaieit 
whether it can cope with all the fercea whichi Britain can- 
send against us ; whether it caa repel, every attaek directed 
on our extensive coasts ^ how l<MQg it must be, and what im- 
mense exp«DBe must be iocuroed,. before ila esteblishBienta 
caft rival those of Britain^ Woolwiclv Deptford, Chatham, 
Portsmouith^ PLymoutii^ &c» I believo ttat our fow ships wiH- 
always beat an equal Britishi fo«ce. B^ whoi can doubt, 
that if Kagjkiifcdr was. at peace wiih the rest of die wovkH «t^- 
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asil^ four iSr^m tiiese igreat estoUtflhoMttts^ such an ev^p- 
whelming power *s wo«Ui tiflbclually Aettroj, or at leadt block* 
ade oar navj ; and on the first occasion, she will certainly 
strMn every nerve to ruin and •radicate eveij 4nace of our 
arBeaaby navy yards, and M marine jefttabltshments* Instead 
of piiatectiQg Ae oation, Ibey w«ll for a long time reqaire to 
be protected ; hesideB, it fihoirid (be observed, Ifaat by the pes^ 
session «6f -Oanada, and >8tiU more, if she takes possession of 
Cuba, EfOgiand -riiOttU noit oniy be consideared as a distant 
naval power, butas a neigbbouring onenqr; ker means of 9^ 
gression are organised, not only ia En^and, but in tbeaeigh- 
bouriiood of America. 

From all these reasons, ibe objections, to take miliif»ry «sta* 
Uisbmeot of tbe United States are nediidble io this single q«ef« 
ikom: is 4he militia sufficient Axr their defence ?i That defence) 
for the reasons which we banre mentioned above, must tolli* 
mately and chiefly devolve upon it, but can it stand alone the 
fatigues of a long and protracted campaign ; can it sinnd the 
al^ck of an ^exfiieriencod and disciplinod enemy, directed by 
chiefs who hoire made the art of war their sole and particular 
study, withoat being supported by a fonce of similar nature, 
and led by chiefs of the ^sawe chaaracter. How often, darii^ 
Ae revolutionary war and during the last waar, has experienco 
taught us thxt they cannot. I might <coB]tent myself with qmn 
lii^ Ihe repeated testimony ^ Washington to that purpose ; 
but the subject deserves to be fiilly investigated. 

I wooM vender fM justice to the American militia. In the 
defence 4»f itheir couidiry, of iheir homes and of fbetr liberty, 
they have done wonders, and displayed the greatest patriotism, 
self devotion and intrepidity. Sober, vigilant, active and brave, 
nature btf admiraMy qualified ftem to become good soldiers^ 
they b^LT, wfthout irepinij^, hunger and thirst, beat, cold and 
frtigues of all ikinds ; tbey are generally good iBarksmei),'aad 
^s lii^ .troaps incomparable ; when covered by walls or lines, 
wbea ightiog in woods 0r maoshes, tibey wifl stand against ve- 
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teran troops, and when supported bj regalars, have sometiiMs 
eminentljr contributed to success in the field. 

But, although thej will hold a- line as long as thej only have 
to fire before them, they cannot stand if they are turned, nor 
rally if they are broken on any point, nor be led to successive 
assaults, nor return to the cbai^e if they loiie their position. 
It cannot be expected that they should stand alone a re^ 
gular and scientific attack, nor a prolonged campaign ; and 
besides the consciousness of inexperience, both in the chiefs 
and men, the little confidence which they can have in each 
other, the novelty and terror of the scenes of danger into 
which they are brought, their anxieties about those homes, 
those families, those professions from which they have sudden- 
ly been torn, defects common to all militias, the Americans, 
from the very nature of their government, have some defects 
in their militia system peculiar to themselves. 

« 

1st. In the first place, their organization in brigades, bat* 
talions, and their armament and equipment, (whatever the con- 
stitution may require) their service, discipline and instruction, 
such as they are, vary in every state, and are nK>re or less 
strict or uniform, according to the care which the several 
state governments, who jealously reserve to themselves the 
direction and superintendence of their militia, choose^to give 
to these objects. When brought together, this produces aH 
the inconvenience which is found in a confederated army 
of different independent nations ; armies which are always bad 
and insufficient, even when the troops which compose them 
are separately well organized and instructed, which is far 
fr«m beingour case. ^ 

' S& In the next place, the mode of appointing the militia 
oficers varies also in different states, but is no where calcu- 
hied .to put in these important and confidential stations the 
niost proper persons. In some the council of appointment, 
in most the men themselves select them. In some the staff 
officers are named by the state governments ; in some by the 
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cheice of the subiJteni dGcers. Supposing that party spirit 
and private influence had no ^ share in these appointnients, 
how are the qualities^ instmction and 6tn^s9 of the officers tQ 
be appreciated by siv^h methods. It is evident that generally 
their epaulets alone must distinguish tbeqn from the men 
whom they conmand. A few brilliant exceptions, such a^ 
Brown and Jackson, Harrison, Ripley, Johnson» &c. do not 
militate against this general rule. 

3d. Thirdly. The manner in which their services are com* 
bined with those of the regular army and of each other, pro- 
duces serious inconvenietiices. The law merely provides, that 
amongst the militia of several states, officers of equal rank 
take command according to their seniority, and that the 
offiqers of the line only take precedence of those of the same 
rank in the militia. The governor of the state where the army 
serves has the right of assuming its chief command, whatever 
be his military capacity and instruction. In consequence, a 
militia officer, perhaps chosen for his electioneering injQuence, 
aiMl exclusively applied in the previous course of his life to • 
other cares and to other studies, may happen to command and 
direct the operations of an experienced soldier, who has made 
the art of war the study of his life, tn every other profes- 
sion, some previous information is vde^med -necessary. No 
on^ "Would cobfide bis health to a physician, his fortune to ^. 
merdbadt, his afiairs to a lawyer, without full confidence in his 
learning or experience. Bvit we confide the defence of our 
country and liberties indiscriminately to every popular fa- 
vourite. The jealousies and dislikes, which must \tfp9k out 
between the militias of several states ; the ^ifllculty of suibjeGl^ 
ittg them to the command of a chief who may be of a weak^ 
state, must strike, at the first view, any person acquaifiie^ ' 
with the nature of these troops in all ages and countries. 

4th. Fourthly. From the nature of oupr iederal cQiMftitut* . 

tion, it is impossible to count on their nerKipes, when ibeir 

9M0 governmonts do not chcfos^ to co-<^iAte tN^ttrtily 1^ 

8 
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actively in the general cause* At any rate, those governments 
claim the right of raising and organizing as they please the 
forces which the federal government require to be put at 
their disposal. In the last war, the New-England states 
positively refused to aid the government, and in Massachu- 
setts, the supreme court, authorizing that selfish and unpatriotic 
conduct, expounded according to the popular feelings in that 
state, the article of the constitution which specifies the cases 
where the president may call upon the service of the militia. 
In the review of that war, we have developed the misfor- 
tunes which resulted from these measures, and the state of 
weakness and imbecility to which they reduced the Ameri- 
cans. The prudence and moderation of the general gdvem- 
ment, which passed over their conduct, and avoided a discus- 
sion which might have brought on a civil war, probably pre* 
vented greater evils, perhaps a separation of thestates« But 
those recent facts imperiou&ly prove how little the miUtia 
alone can be relied on* 

5th. Fifthly. From the little instruction, authority and 
credit of their officers, from the very spirit of independence 
of the people, who deem an exact discipline incompatible 
with personal liberty, it is impossible to reduce them under 
proper subordination* And yet the Romans, the freest and 
proudest of nations at home, were sufficiently submissive 
and obedient in the camp. They understood that military 
subordination is never degrading, because its object is noble. 
Amongst us, slight fines are the only means of compelling 
the service of the militia, and ^vejn these excite every day 
the most scandalous and expensive lawsuits and .public dis- 
cussions, fis' shameful to the national character, as they are 
intolerable in the daily course of- service* 

6th* Sixthly. The service of the militia is not only iur 
sufficient, but inost extravagantly expensive* Not only, as I 
have loniierly mentioned, is it ruinous to those individuals 
whom if^lriilhdraws from their ordinary avocations, and whose 
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loss^ should be included in the estimation of its expense^ 
but its temporary administration, organized in the sudden 
moment of necessity by men of no experience, is always dis- 
orderly and profuse* From the variability of its force, from 
the rotation of its service, it is impossible to ascertain exactly 
its numbers and consequently clear its accounts, even where 
there is no malversation* It is very difficult to settle which 
charges belong to the states and which to the central govern- 
ment, and between them, all the wants of the militia, their 
armamept, clothing, equipment and approvisionment of all 
kinds, the hospital expenses and those of the medical depart? 
ment and artillery, &c* are always miserably provided, con- 
j(u8edly administered, never accounted for, and yet paid by 
the nation at the most extravagant rate* Are these accounts 
ail settled since the Jast war ? Are they ever likely to be 
settled? 

From all these reasons, the militia is not calculated to re- 
sist alone a strong invasion, nor stand a long campaign. They 
ace brave; they may be exalted by enthusiasm in a day of 
battle ; and, as light troops, we have already observed, that 
they are incomparable* But we cannot count upon them 
for the sole defence of the country* If such was our pur- 
pose, it would be necessary, by i^ uniform and general law, 
to divide it in classes ; to withdraw entirely, from the super- 
intendence of its respective states, a given portion of the 
youngest and most active classes, and to commit the power 
of requiring and compelling their service, by rotation, during 
a portion of every year, the power of appointing their offi- 
cers, and the whole of their oi^anization, administration, 
discipline and instruction, to the uniform^ steady and simple 
direction of the central government. A military system ' 
founded op this principle, might be rendered most perfect 
and proper for a republic. But it would be needless to 
dwell on measures which will not be adopted* The state 
governments will never commit their piilitias to the federal 
executive. For that very reason, if they do JU^t wish the 
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eountry. to remain in a defenceless state, thej must maintain 
a regtt^r armj at its disposal, calculated to si]4>port the mi-' 
litia, and^ncounter the efibrt8,<of a disciplined enemy. 

Even then, some of the abuses and defects existing in the 
militia system would require to be redressed; and the state 
goremments can do mi«ch for that puipose. It were highly 
desirable, <^t the organiEation, instruction and discipline, 
armament &nd equipment of the militia, were uniform ; that 
iheir serme and administration, when acting ponjointly 
with the regular army, were better fixed, and that more care 
wi^re taken in the selection of their officers ; som6 prertaus 
instruction required by the state governments in the candi- 
diates for the^ oftces, and a preference given in their ap- 
pointment t» such citizens as had served in the army^ in «ome 
former war, or in the military schools. 

A k^ and a serious objection has been lately raised agahist 
maintaihihg a regular army in America* It is a delicate and 
a painful subject, and one which I do not* willingly enter in* 
Some disagreeable differences have arisen between one of 
our most justly celebrated chiefs and some of our represeh- 
tatives and civil authorities. On these it would not become 
me to give an opinion* But it has been pretended, in conse- 
quence, that the spirit of our army is already mutinous and 
arrogant, and that it behoves us to get rid of it in time, and 
before it grows dangerous. 

I trust that the sensitiveness of private feelings, and per- 
haps the exaggerations of that party spirit, and of that jea«^ 
lousy of the government, which sometimes tibwarts amongst 
us the most useful measures, and throws a cast of disinge- 
nuous tlliberality on our public discussions, unworthy 6f a 
free and great people ; I trust that such are the only founda- 
tions of this accusation. But supposing, for the sake of arjgti- 
ment, that it were founded ; we should first ascertain whether 
we can dlsjpiens^ with Jhe servii^es of the arniy, and if We find 
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diat we cannot, we should correct whatever abuses may 
exist in its laws, establishments and military spirit. Patience, 
discipline, obedience, and a proper subordination to the go- 
vernment, and to his chiefs, in all that concerns his military 
service, to the civil authorities on every other occasion; 
such should be the first and most indispensable qualities of 
every soldier*. The functions of the anny, in the great po- 
litical machine, should operate as silently, as smoothly and 
regularly, as those of its other wheels. If that part of the 
machine jars and creaks, and impedes tHe march of the rest, 
repair it, replace it in its right order ; but if you take it out, 
and cast it aWay, beware how the machine will go on with- 
out it. 

If the navy and .militia are not alone' sufficient to protect 
us, it becomes of the utmost importance to examine the 
principles on. which our defensive force should be formed, 
and the elements of which it should consist. These objects 
we shall endeavour to investigate and discuss in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

# 

Necessity of organizing both the materiel tmd personnel of our 
defensive means on a permanent footings in time of peace, 
and under the sole control of the national federal executive. 

The pennanent force which is necessary to protect every 
nation in time of war, and even to secure its respectability 
and independence in time of peace, divides itself under two 
beads, which the French writers term the personnel and the 
materiel; and which a lawyer amongst us would call the force 
of persons and the force of things. The first consists of the 
troops, the second of the arms, ordnance, and ammunition, 
subsistence, clothing, lodging and necessaries of all kindsf of 
the administration of all these means, of the fortifications, 
roads, bridges, canals, instruments, Sic* which are required to 
render the service of these troops effective. Aowever opi- 
nions may differ about the necessity of organizing the personnel 
in time of peace, it is evident that the materiel must be orga- 
nized with leisure and tranquillity. The hasty works which 
are thrown up in the moment of danger, are generally badly 
planned, insufficient for their purpose, and erected in the most 
slovenly and expensive manner* The same may be said of all 
sudden preparations of, war, the armament, the subsistence, 
medical means in such cases. Sic. are almost always incom- 
plete, extravagantly expensive, and administered with confu- 
sion. The first care of the government should therefore be 
to erect those permanent forti^cations which are necessary 
for the defence of the country. 

» 

It may appear a gigantic enterprise, and beyond our means, 
to fortify such an immense extent of coast as tbatW America. 
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But it is not the number of fortified posts which constitutes the 
strength of a frontier; it is their proper disposition. It is weU 
known that the Roman empire was never so weak as when 
every yills^e was converted into a citadel* The expenses 
which government applies to such purposes, should be calcula- 
ted upon the relative importance of the points which it hat 
to defend, and that cap only be ascertained by exact and sd- 
entific surveys* Such as cover a vast and rich extent of open 
territory ; such as secure the great communications of a coun- 
try by land or water; such as contain an immense proportion 
of private property, or such as are destined by their position 
and natural advantages to become the seat of great naval or 
military establishments, require to be defended, and against 
such alone, will great expeditions and great efforts be direct- 
ed* An invader would soon fruitlessly ruin himself by a con- 
trary course* Less important points will therefore seldom be 
attacked but by small predatory parties, and must be left to 
their own local means of defence. If the enemy should waste 
gfeat expense abd powerful means in attacking them, all can- 
not be guarded, and some must be sacrificed to cover others 
of more importance* The destruction of New- York, for ex- 
ample, would be a greater disaster, even to the people of the 
Niagara frontier, than that of Bufialo* 

In tracing the probable views of the enemy in the next war, 
we have designated the chief points whiqh require to be for- 
tified* Our naval establishments, on which the future great- 
ness of America chiefly depends, are the most important ; no 
expense can be considered too lavish for the purpose of orga- 
nizing and strengthening them on *a scale worthy of their iii- 
ture destinies, and enabling them to defy eveiy attack* If 
these stations are not occupied by us, they will be occupied 
by the British, and become more mischievous in their hands, 
as centres of annoyance, than useful in ours, as centres of de-. 
fence* The same observation applies to New-Orleans ; but 
the labours pursued at this moment by the American ehgi- 
neersy will soon give us more exact notions on Uiis subject 
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The reconnaifsaDGe whieh they are makiltig is oo<$ of the wi$eft 
aiMasares of ihe American gov^riiiiient. No penBaaent de- 
jfeti8t¥6 works, requiring so mueh tinie and expense before 
ttej can be finished, riioiild be undertaken tiU such a recofft- 
naissaoce of tiie whok frontier, onder all its aulitary proper* 
ties, has ascertained their use «Ad necessity, and comhiiied 
their relations with each other on a§rand and uniform systeini 
(7) videnoie 7; otherwise chance alent and a very unlikely 
aaid uncommon chance, must guide us in selecting proper 
positions. Such works should not be erected for sjasall an^ 
local interests, but aU with« view to the part which tiiey must 
aiet, in the general system of &e national de£^ce. 

When aH the chief points in the country shall be sufficiently 
secured by perman^it defen^ve works, the enemy will use<r 
lessly «xhaust his resources in attacking them by grand expe** 
ditions, such as w>e ha^re mentioned in the preceding chapter* 
He will be reduced to predatory excursions along^ our coasts* 
But the erection of sudi works alone is ndt suffici^>t ; they 
must be armed, manned, and communicate* together. 

The second care of tbe government should therefore be to 
open easy, ready, and cheapcoromunicatums, by land and wa- 
ter, between all these defensive posts, and to extend their 
fnmifications tibrougfa the whole country, to connect the gene- 
ral defensive systen^ and thus be enabled to carry their forces 
rapiSy on every menaced point. A scientific and military 
topographical survey of the whole country, of its levels and 
soils, even of its geology, and of all its military quatities, is 
therefore indispensable, before &e grand system of tbesiational 
communications, canals, roads and bridges, &c. can be of- 
ganized on a proper plan ; such only as are neceasary ^en, 
and no useless expense lavished on points of no importance. 
I need not expatiate on the utility of such woAs for a thou- 
sand purposes^ almost as important as our milrtary defence. 

But to utilize ttiese surveys, it is necessary ^t the an- 
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hual result* of the labours of our engineers, the collection of all 
their views, projects, memoirs and calculations, their topo- 
graphical, military and statistical works of all kinds, plans, 
views, charts and maps, descriptive of the whole of our coun- 
try, under all its properties, and of all possible improvements 
to be made in it, should be deposited in the war office, classed 
and registered, and religiously preserved for the government 
to consult on every occasion. This collection should form 
the archives of the forces and means of the nation, the memoir 
of its defence : no part of it should be published nor allowed 
to circulate but by the express desire of the legislature or exe- 
cutive, and if copies be sent by order of the government to 
direct public works, commanding officers, &c. the originals 
should always remain at the disposal of the secretary of wan 
Such an establishment is productive of incalculable economjr 
and benefit ; it is considered indispensable in every well orga- 
nizisd government. (8) vide note 8. 

The next care of the government should be to secure the ar- 
mament of the nation. Those who are not aware of the mag- 
nitude and importance of England's military establishments, 
may see, in the memoir of Chevalier Dupin, the immense 
means of hostility and destruction which she has collected, the 
care with which she improves them, the perfect order in which 
they ate classed, preserved, and organized, and the readiness 
with which they can be put in activity. That similar, if not 
equal establishments, should be organized in this country, ad- 
ministered with order and economy, but without parsimony, 
and directed by men of consummate skill and knowledge, is 
most necessary. Our foundries, arsenals, military establish- 
ments of all kinds, destined to provide the navy and army with 
the means of the national defence, should be formed on a scale 
of magnitude, corresponding to the power of the enemy and to 
the importance of the objects which they are destined to de- 
fend. 

A great part of our armament is provided amongst us by 

9 
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the state governments and by the people themselves, for tlie 
first interest of a free people is to be universally armed 
But every man conversant with military service, must con- 
ceive how necessary it is that the armament should be uni- 
form, and to what trouble, confusion, and serious inconve- 
nience w^ must be exposed by the multitude and diversity 
of calibers, when the different states and individuals are left 
to provide themselves with arms, according to their own fancy. 
)f all military fabrics were put under the inspection and di- 
recjiion of the national government, this evil would be reme- 
died, and we do not conceive what possible alarm such a 
measure could inspire, or what additional power it would 
give to the government. At least, were it for this reason 
alone (&nd we shall give many others), it is indispensable 
that a central ordnance department and a corps of national 
artillery should exist, not only to provide for the national ser- 
vice, but to serve as a model to those of our twenty different 
states, td pursue those experiments and form those great de- 
pots, which require the means of a great nation, and to con- 
centrate the theoretical knowledge and modern and growing 
improvements of that sei'vice. (9) vide note 9. 

The approvisionment of an army in all the necessaries of 
life, subsistence and forage, clothing and covering, medi- 
cal means and hospitals, &c. which completes what wq have 
termed the materiel of the national force, and is the proper 
subject of military administration, must be secured at the ap- 
proach of war; but during a time of peace may safely be 
proportioned to the small force which is then kept upon foot. 
Before the establishment of our commissariat, this part of the 
service appears to have been in a state of infancy amongst 
us. Those kinds of means are all provided amongst us by 
private contract, a very sufficient way, if properly directed 
and inspected. But our generals were then obliged to con- 
clude those bargains and contracts themselves, and bad no 
prompt or sufficient means to compel their execution. 
Charged thereby with a multiplicity of cares which they 
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could not attend to, th^ir views were at every moment turned 
aside from those objects to which alone they should be direct- 
ed, and military operations frequently failed in consequence. 

If we turn from the materiel of war, to the personnel of 
troops, before we develope the manner in which they should 
be organized and erpployed in our national defence, we must 
again combat a common prejudice existing in this country. 
Granting, it is said, that a standing army is necessary in tittie 
of war, and not dangerous to our liberties, cannot we always 
organize one when it is wanted, and avoid burdening ourselves 
with such an expense in time of peace. 

But if an army is only organized in time of war, it will 
at first be no better than a militia. In the course of time 
it may acquire firmness and experience, generals and officers 
may be formed, its service and administration may be regula- 
ted; but, in the mean time, if the enemy acts with common 
foresight and vigour, that experience will be dearly bought by 
severe losses and humiliating defeats. The difficulty and the 
immense expense which will attend the forming and recruit- 
ing, training, officering and organizing at once a whole army, 
can easily be appreciated ; the confusion and prodigality of 
all sudden military preparations we have already dwelt upon* 
In fact, the enemy will meet with no resistance from such an 
army in the first campaign, and very little in the second, and 
what mischief n>ay he not do during that time. This was the 
case even in the beginning of the last war, when the British 
were so ill prepared on their side. 

An army consists of officers and privates. The number of 
the privates may indeed be very much reduced in time of 
peace, for they can always be trained in the course of a few 
weeks when their services are required. But still a certain 
number must be maintained, to keep up the habits of discip^ 
fine, military spirit and practical service, and instil tKeni 
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afterwards in the recruits. From some personal experience, 
t can aver that nothing is more inefficient than new corps ; 
it is this which makes the difference between them and vete- 
ran regiments. Besides, the non-commissioned officers on 
whom the discipline and daily duties so much depend, can 
only be formed in a long course of reg^ilar service. 

But the good qualities of j^ll kinds of troops must always 
ultimately depend on those of the officers. From the pw- 
gressive and successive improvements of the art of war in all 
its branches, in the organization and administration of armies, 
in their discipline, in their movements and tactics, in the va^ 
rious and more scientific department of the stafi^ officer, 
artillerist and engineer, that art has become an abstruse 
science, and requires that a certain class of men should de- 
vote to it the whole of their thoughts, studies and time. And 
if these men serve with the prospect of being disbanded on 
the return of peace, can it be expected that with so short and 
precarious a career before them, and so small a stimulus to 
their ambition and love of glory, they will apply themselves 
with enthusiasm to a study in itself dry and unattractive, 
and to all the petty cares and details which must employ 
every moment of a good officer's life. Neither do those 
brave men who defend their country in the hour of danger, 
deserve, when danger is past, to be cast off to want aad po- 
verty, viewed with jealousy and distrust, be arraigned per- 
haps for their very services, and have the smallest pittance 
dealt to them with unwilling parsimony, after a great loss of 
time and labour, and when they are incapacitated for every 
other profession. Such conduct is impolitic as well as unge- 
nerous and unjust. Unless the profession of an officer be 
rendered as permanent and secure as it is honourable, unless 
he is. thereby inspired with a proper love for his service, and 
for that purpose maintained in time of peace, exclusively ap- 
plied to the study and practice of his military duties, these 
places in time of war will never be filled but by idle loungers 
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and dissipated coxcombs, smitten with the flash of a uniform 
and brilliancy of a parade. 

Even in the subaltern station of an officer of infantry, how 
various and how important are his functions ? They must 
engross not only the whole of his time, but the whole of his 
thoughts, hopes, ideas, and prospects. And is it to be ex- 
pected that with no more information than what he m^y have 
acquire^ on a militia parade, any citizen, drawn from his 
ordinary avocations, to undertake the command of a company, 
will be acquainted with these duties, and practise them by in- 
tuition. Suppose he devolves them upon his sergeant, the 
sergeant must possess the requisite qualities. Such was the 
case in France before the revolution; all military offices 
belonged by hereditary and prescriptive right to the nobility ; 
and those luxurious and effeminate minions, whose only merit 
was personal bravery, devolved on their plebeian subalterns 
the whole of their duties ; but when the revolution broke out, 
Hoche, Soult, Pichegru, Massena, and a crowd of heroes and 
warriors, burst forth from that class, where a great deal of 
military information had gradually spread and concentred 
itself. 

The duties of an officer of infantry are not confined to the 
exercises and manoeuvres of his troop ; these are intelligible 
to the most vulgarcapacity, easily learned, and easily directed. 
But his cares must be extended to every thing that concerns 
its welfare ; he must be the father of his company; the clean- 
liness, temperance, morality, and health of his men are under 
his daily inspection ; their service, order and discipline he 
should constantly superintend ; their instruction direct, nor 
disdain to enter into all their little interests, and all the details 
of their clothing, feeding, lodging, armament and equipment, 
&c. If the captain and officers of every company do not 
keep a constant and watchful eye over these details, the waste 
and profusion of the regimental administration can never be 
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remedied by the exactoess or vigilance of any superior au* 
thority* A good captain should form the spirit of his men, 
,and by attending with zeal and inclination to their interests, 
lie will secure, sooner than by any improper weakness or 
i&dulgence, that affection and respect, which a soldier should 
feel for his chief, in every well regulated army* 

These cares, with the study of his particular service in 
every situation, and a general acquaintance with the whole 
theory of the art of war, should be common to every officer* 
But in the artillery^ the previous information required is still 
more extensive, the details of service are more numerous, and 
the objects of inspection more important* If indeed the 
duty of the artillery officer be confined to the direction of a 
fixed battery, or command of a company, he may learn it by 
rote, and that may suffice (or the service of the militia, and 
the defence of fixed positions on the coast* But if he wishes 
to understand his profession theoretically, he must acquire 
much previous mathematical learning, and receive a scientific 
education* Nor is there any part of the sublimer theory of 
tactics to which he should be a stranger; the principles of 
fortification he sh(5uld understand, either to attack or defend 
them with success, and the tactics of the field, to co-operate 
in them with effect As the ordnance department is a branch 
of the artillery, the fabrication and inspection of all kinds of 
arms, makes a part of his attributions, and he must be versed 
in all the process of their manufacture* (10) vide note 10* It is 
absurd to think of creating such a corps at the moment of war ; 
it has required centuries to carry it to perfection in Europe* 

The profession of the engineer requires still more learning 
and study, as much indeed as those which ar^ called the learn- 
ed professions, the lawyer's, physician's, or divine's* There 
is scarcely a branch of natural philosophy which should 
be totally foreign to his studies ; the laws of mechanics, the 
force of chemical compounds, the specific weight and gravity 
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of everj substance which he may employ, should be familiar 
to him. He should be acquainted with the whote theory of 
tactics, to judge, at one glance, of the military properties of a 
country; he should be fertile in resources and inventions, 
ready at drawing a survey, and levying a map, prompt in 
calculating^ and accurate in balancing the means and object, 
expense, time, and materials requisite even for a sudden work. 
His profession, in short, is one of the most profound and 
practically useful of the branches of human learning ; his 
talents may be pre-eminently serviceable in time of peace, 
applied to those internal iinprovements by which commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures are equally benefited, and in 
time of war his services arc indispensable* Exact surveys, 
by pointing out the proper places, and proper means of de- 
fence, save at such moments an incalculable expense to the 
nation, which would have been thrown away on useless and 
ill-designed works* England, with laudable spirit, is endea» 
vouring at present to form a good corps of engineers ; but in 
America, the fruits of such an establishment would be incom- 
parably greater ; for in no country can works be erected of 
such magnitude, of such benefit to posterity, and to the world; 
works to immortalize the name, and excite the disinterested 
ambition of any engineer* The genius of that useful corps 
should not be crannped by an illiberal and short-sighted par- 
simony, their feelings disgusted ttom th& service, and their 
conceptions rendered useless* Our engineers should be 
numerous and instructed, organized on the most efficient 
footing, and maintained on the most liberal system; for every 
good engineer who retires, is a real loss to the country* 
(11) vide note 11* 

The staff ^nd administration equally require to be directed 
% experienced officers* An intimate acquaintance with the 
v^ious and infinite details of military service, and habits of 
ordi^, economy, exactness, and despatch of business, are es- 
^ntail m these departments* The most serious evils result- 
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ed in the last war from the want of a good commissariat. 
General officers, it may be said, have sometimes distinguished 
themselves without any previous military information. It is 
true, that some sublimer geniuses, soaring at once to the 
higher excellences of the art, have formed rare and brilliant 
exceptions to the general rule. But that genius, that intui- 
tive instinct of tactics, that eagle glance on the field of bat- 
tle, which makes a great general, which Moreau and Jackson 
displayed on leaving the bar, and Cromwell and Conde in 
their first battles, that genius would not suffice to make a good 
staff officer, nor even a tolerable adjutant. These should be 
acquainted with the various service of all kinds of troops in 
every situation, and with their general discipline and admini- 
stration ; they should have the habit of analyzing, classifying 
and abridging the multitude of reports which they receive, 
and drawing clear abstracts of them, &c. It would be absurd 
to imagine that the generals who command, direct and super- 
intend the whole of the service, the staff officers who assist 
in them those duties, and draw the regular and pertinent re- 
ports of that service, require less study and information than 
those who are to execute their orders. 

Let us not then be reminded of a Curius, a Regulus, a 
Cincinnatus, afnd of all those worthy Romans who repeatedly 
left the plough to assume the command of the legions. In 
the first place the art of war was then in its infancy. How 
long would the legions of Rome have stood the attack of a 
modern army with its artillery? The science of the engi- 
neer wasi out of the question, and the operations of those small 
corps of heavy infantry, with very little cavalry and very few 
missile weapons, were confined to the neighbourhood of their 
city, and not calculated upon the surveyed topography of the 
country. In the next place, the Romans, those illustrious 
robbers, were a nation of thieves and soldiers; they subsist- 
ed by war and plunder, and those very chiefs, far from being 
raw recruits, had served from their earliest youth, and bad 
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tfucceasively passed through every rank of the militia^ before 
thej attained to the command of armies. 

This chapter has been devoted to proving the necessity of 
organizing the two great branches of our defence, both the 
personnel and materiel, on a permanent and sufficient footing. 
In the next, we shall endeavour to point out the best manner 
of forming and organizing those means, employing them . ip 
time. of war against such an attack as I have described, and 
even utilizing the services of the army in time of peace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A brief Abstract of the simplest^ safest, and most effecttud mode 
by which the national forces might be raised^ instructed^ or- 
ganized and emphyed in time of peace and in time of zoar ; 
of their destination and numbers. - 

If we have succeeded in proving the necessity of main- 
taining a standing army, the next point to consider is the best 
mode of forming and organizing it. Besides the general, ad- 
ministrative, medical staff, and engineers, an army is compo- 
sed of corps of cavalry, infantry and artillery. Cavalry we 
have little need for; the enemy cannot send against us any 
considerable force of that description by sea, and our northern 
frontiers are unfavourable to its movements. Mounted rifle- 
men will suflSce for every purpose, and have been employed 
against the Indians, and even against the British troops, at the 
Moraviair towns, with great effect. But where cavalry is 
necessary, it becomes most important to maintain it on a re- 
spectable footing in time of peace, from the long training and 
instruction which men and horses require, and the difficulty 
of organizing it at the moment. of war. 

Even in infantry and artillery, from the nature of our 
northern frontier, which is only assailable on some points, 
from the immensity of our western deserts, impervious to any 
civilized enemy, from the small numbers which can be di- 
rected from the distant regions of Europe against our eastern 
or southern shores,* we need fewer troops than any nation 
possessing a military force. And our chief and ultimate de- 

* This argument loses much of its force if the British acqiftre Cuba. 
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fence^ as we have observed, rests and should rest upon our 
militia. 

But we have seen that the militia alone is not sufficient for 
that purpose. The army, therefore, if properly organized 
and on a system concordant with our republican institutions, 
should not be considered as the sole defensive force of the 
nation ; but as the firm basis on which that force is built, the 
steady centre round which it forms, the model on which it 
should be organized. The free and armed citizens of Ame- 
rica should all rise to defend their country in the hour of 
danger ; but those who have made an exclusive and particu- 
lar study of the art of war, those who are paid and appointed 
by the people for that purpose, should stand in the front 
against the first attack, cover their fellow-citizens by their 
steadiness, guide them by their experience, and give them the 
example of obedience and of discipline. 

The soldiers in our army are raised by voluntary enlistment 
at high premiums. Besides being very expensive, this method 
is not calculated to procure a chosen quality of men. Wc 
certainly think that the annual service of the active class of 
the militia, in whatever small numbers, would be a more na- 
tional, a more republican mode of filling the ranks of the 
army, and give it a higher and prouder character. But afl 
such a measure would be unpopular, even on the smallest scale, 
and as we need but few troops, we may expect that from 
whatever class our soldiers are drawn, a severe discipline, 
but tending to exalt the pride of the soldiers, and not to break 
their spirit with harshness, flogging, and ill treatment, a pa- 
ternal and constant attention to their interests, a certain res- 
pectability given to the military character, a security against 
distress and beggary in their old age, and, above all, forming 
& good corps of officers, attached to their profession and 
proud of it, will suffice to make a good army, even out of 
bad elements. It is to be hoped that such a system will 
prevent those murmurs, discontents^ and frequent desertions, 
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which a stranger finds With surprise in the troops of so great 
and noble a republic, in those very troops who have so glo- 
riously distinguished themselves and their country. 

On the officers must ultimately depend the character of all 
troops, and if we can secure a sufficient number of good offi- 
cers, soldiers will soon be formed. There are two modes of 
providing an army with experienced and instructed officers, 
either by drawing them from the sub-officers and cadets attach- 
ed to each company, or by rearing them in miKtary schools. 
There is a third mode, indeed, which I had nearly foi^otten, 
and which is much practised here as well as in England ; that «i, 
appointing to every rank, either by favour or interest, without 
regarding the previous qualities or infohnation of the candi- 
date, and trusting to his disinterested zeal for acquiring the 
means of promotion, after he has obtained the end. 

As to the first of these modes, it can only be aj^licable to 
the service of the line, and even there, only in a country where 
the' army is raised by the conscription, as in France, and cola- 
prises in the ranks men of all descriptions and degrees of ia- 
formation. A few promotions amongst the most able and , 
clever sub-officers would tend however infinitely to exalt the 
pride and character of the soldier, and raise his profession in 
his own eyes. In France, most of our general and superior 
officers rose from that rank. 

But engineers and officers of artillery, who require a long 
and scientific education, can only be formed in military schools. 
And for several reasons, it were best that the mass of our offi* 
cers should also be drawn from those establishments, whert 
they might be brought acquainted, more or less, with everj 
branch of learning belonging to their profession, and with tha 
general theory of the art of war; a knowledge which they can 
scarcely obtain in the seclusion and constant occupation of a 
regimental life. The field and stafi* officers, especially, who 
are generally drawn from the line, would not have to acquica 
that necessary information by slow and painful experience. 
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It is acknowleclged tb&t the preseiit organization of oaf 
military schools, and the instruction giren in ihem, are insnffi^ 
cient. But after the excellent report of the secretary of war 
on this subject, Uttle more need be said. If its views be 
adopted, these schools will be amply sufficient for ev^ry pur- 
pose. 

The greatest difficulty which will attend their orgatiiiitlitioA 
on this vast and noble plan, will be the little encouragement 
which they will afford to youtig men desirous of pursuing the 
military line, fronfi the small number of scholars who can b^ 
provided for on the present scanty establishment of the na^ 
tion'al forces. * There is no doubt ttiat our corpd of engineers 
requires to be enlarged. They are overloaded with businescr, 
and what they can do, they must perform in a hasty, insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory manner. Th^y have gdt no aids un* 
der them to inspect the conduct and detail of th^ir works, as 
the French engineers had in the regiments of Sappers and 
troops of the arme du genie. Ten times as many engineers 
could be most usefully and advantageously employed for civil 
as well as for military purposes, and no money could be laid 
out with greater profit ; for the order, despatch and econottij 
of their works would cover the expense tenfold. Nothing 19 
more expensive than bad, and nothing more economical than 
good engineers. 

Most liberal encouragement should be given to all young 
men desirous of entering these schools, and on leaving them, 
&ey should be free, either to follow the line of public ser- 
vice, or apply their acquired information to their private 
advantage in the construction of public or private works, 
roads, bridges, canals, manufactures, &:c. The state govemr 
ments tnight greatly promote this object, by employing them 
m the direction of their public works. This they might do 
with great advantage and economy, and America has labours 
of that nature to perform for centuries, before she reaches the 
summit of her grandeur* By these means a vast fund of sci- 
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•ntiiSc mathematical learning will be disseminated through the 
countrj, and in time and case of need, every joung man thus 
brought up, maj serve as an engineer in the defence of his 
native state, and moreover, be sufficiently acquainted with 
general tactics to direct military movements. For the local 
defence of such parts of the union as the general government 
cannot at all times provide for, this will be an inestimable 
advantage. -. 

In like manner, if the state governments would generally 
take care to appoint such young men to commands in their 
militia, especially in its staff service and artillery, that mea- 
sure alone would in a great degree remedy the defects of these 
troops, and render their service more efficacious. 

The result of all these observations and of this whole 
work is, that to hav6 a good army on a system adapted to our 
government and circumstances, we should form and enter- 
tain a great number of good officers, and then we may 
safely reduce the number of our soldiers ; that to avoid the 
necessity of creating and instructing new corps, we should 
rather diminish the force than the number/ of our brigades 
and battalions, and organize them so as to incorporate 
readily in their ranks any reinforcements which circumstances 
may require, such as the probable means of the enemy, 
the nature of those means, and the mode of attack which he 
may adopt. Those brigades, supported and flanked by the 
militia, whose courage they would confirm by their own 
steadiness, would prove sufficient for our defence on every 
important point. The militia would serve as excellent light 
troops to guard them, and watch and harass the enemy. 
How far it might be proper to add to each brigade a small de- 
tachment of light dragoons and riflemen, and one or two 
field pieces, are military questions, which the experience of 
the brave officers, employed in the last war and acquainted 
vwith the topography of the country^ can best resolve. 

i 

Our present establishment is clearly insufficient for these 
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purposes, and if further reduced, will become absolutely 
useless. It comprises only nine full battalions and about 300 
officers of infantry. In time of war, we shall need a division 
of the army at New-Orleans, supported by the militia of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee* 
The militia, well organized, may perhaps suffice for the 
defence of Florida, Georgia and Carolina, but the Chesapeak 
will require a strong division of the army to cover our national 
establishments, the seat of government, and the rich shores of 
the bay. (Maryland should be attached to this divisioh.) 
In our northern department, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, (to 
which the Illinois and Missouri territories should be attached,) 
require a division of the army to garrison our Indian frontier 
to the Yellow Stone river, and in time of war, heading the 
militia of these states, pour upon Upper Canada* Another 
will be required on the EKidson, on the Delaware, in New- 
England, covering Boston and Rhode Island, and another m 
the northern frontier of New- York and Vermont. It is eyi* 
dent that 40 battalions and 1000 officers will scarcely be 
sufficient for this service, even if the militia be so improved 
as to give some reliance on its service and co-operation* 
It is not necessary that we should therefore maintain that 
number, small as it is, in time of peace, but we should 
always have the means of completing it immediately on the 
approach of war. 

For that purpose we might maintain twenty battalions, re- 
duced to half the number of privates, a force little superior to 
what we maintain at present, but fully officered, and even attach 
to each of them a certain number of supernumerary officers. 
As soon as we determine on raising the army to the war 
establishment, these battalions should be completed, organi- 
zed in brigades and divisions, and encamped, whilst the super- 
numerary officers and sub-officers, detached with some chosen 
soldiers, receive and incorporate the recruits and organize 
twenty other battalions. If the military depots be amply 
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provided with arms, clothing, equipment, field equipages, &c* 
H is inconceivable in bow short a time this may be done. I 
have seen corps thus formed with good elements, ready to 
appear in the field in the course of a few weeks. The num- 
ber of officers required in such an organization of the armj 
will occasion a trifling augmentation in its expense, but of no 
moment, when compared with the advantage of having all its 
cfidre ready formed at the moment of war. The economy of 
time and expense, thus procured, will be understood by all 
who know the value of foresight and order, and the superior 
quality of such troops, by all military men. In fact, new 
corps will otherwise be no better at first than the militia, and 
cannoi support it. * ' 

I need scarcely add that depots of ordnance, arms and 
ammunition, approvisionment and forage, clothing and equip- 
ment, should be formed at the same time, and placed at a 
secure distance behind the armies, with some safe and easy 
communication between them. All roads and canals, ne- 
cessary for the armies to communicate, should be opened, 
and the time requisite fqr such movements be calculated with 
precision. 

We may then securely brave any invasion of our territo- 
ry ; for before the enemy can have made an impression on 
those important points, which deserve to attract his efforts, 
and which will, by that time, be fortified, a corps of expe- 
rienced soldiers, led by military chiefs, and supported by the 
militia of the neighbouring states, will move against him ; and 
we. trust that, in the contest, the spirit of patriotism and the 
consciousness of the noble cause which they defend, will 
ensure victory to our troops and to the American flag. 

We cannot however entirely prevent England from haras- 
sing our coasts by small predatory expeditions, putting us there- 
hj to great trojible and expense^ and fatiguing our militia by 
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frequent duty, marches and countermarches. But we can re.- 
taliate severely upon her. Our numerous privateers and our 
navy can pursue and almost destroy her trade on every sea, 
alarm her on her own coasts, and oblige her to divide her 
naval forces in every quarter. We can menace her colonies^ 
we can conquer Canada. Invasion and conquest may seem a 
measure contrary to our republican institutions. But in fact 
this movement would be a defensive- measure ; for by the 
natural situation of Canada, the British keep our whole 
northern frontier from Maine to Illinois in a constant state 
of alarm, and carry their hostilities in every part of it, oblige 
U9 to maintain on that immense frontier a great naval and 
military force, divide our means and attention, and surround 
our country ; whilst by occupying Quebec, or Montreal, or 
any single point on the eastern extremity of that line, we 
secure the whole of our northern and western frontier for 
ever, and are enabled to turn all onr means and attention 'to 
the protection of our sea-coast. The rest of Canada must 
fall under the well managed efforts of any one of our western 
states. We trust that, by a system of defence thus organized 
and conducted, Britain would soon be weary of a fruitless and 
hopeless contest, where the only injury she could do us, in* 
terrupting our trade, would be returned upon her tenfold, and 
where she would find herself unable to stop the progress of 
our country, or hurt its vital ijiterests. 

Such, in the moment of war, will be the result of forming 
a good military establishment. But is it necessary, even in 
time of peace, that the army should remain a dead load upon 
the nation ? Undoubtedly not. The life of a soldier should 
be a life of constant labour and exercise. Turn these to the 
public account. The Romans, occupied with incessant lar ' 
hours, never suffered from diseases in their armies, whilst in 
Europe they are more destructive than war. And the listless 
indolence of a garrison life, in the wilderness of our frontiers* 
would be insupportable, without some employment, to keep 
up the health and spirits of tl^e soldien 

II 
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' Jn summer they should be employed uuder the direction of 
engineers in opening roads and canals, 4|iid constructing 
bridges and fortifications. The axe and shovel should be as 
familiar to tiieir hands as the musket and bayonet. And as 
the officers should all be acquainted with the elements of 
field fortification, these habits would be of incalculable valuf^ 
in time of war. In the intervals of labour, military exer- 
cises, shimming, shooting at a mark, &c. should fillevery mo- 
ment, and the scrubbing, polishing, and all the coxcombry of 
dress with which they are kept occupied in £un^e, be given 
up. It is a fact, however ridiculous, that elegant white un- 
dresses were given to several British regiments of cavalry, to 
employ the soldiers in cleaning them. Nothing should be 
plainer than a soldier's dress. Convenience and uniformity 
should be its sole beauty. 

It^will be highly useful to accustom tliem to remain under 
tents during a part of that season. Tents were latterly quite 
unknown in the French army. During five years service I 
never saw one. Curtailing all the necessaries of life in ftoft 
manner, certainly facilitated the rapidity of our movements, 
but at an immensewaste of heallth and life. 

The leisure of winter should be consecrated to forming -the 
moral character and habits of the soldier, and instructing him 
theoretically in his service. The sub-officers especially 
should be examined on all the branches of their duty. Regi- 
mental schools on the Lancastertan plan, where all the sol- 
diers should be taught at least to read, write, and accowit, 
regimental libraries for the use of the officers, where bc^du 
of history, geography, mathematics, and all kinds of military 
works should be at their disposal, would be of incalculaMe 
benefit, and serve to substitute the habits of decency, order, 
discipline and morality, to that drunkenness, to that gambling 
and dissipation in which ignorance and indolence so frequent^yr 
plunge the miUtary. Libraries might even'be established for 
the men ; it is done in England. That idea mt^tbe 
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much farther. These schools might be of use to the neigh- 
bouring populatton, in those remote districts where our troops 
are usualljr quartered, and the regiments become centres of 
morality and instruction, instead of being, as they usually are, 
centres of vice and corruption. 

■ . I 

And would an order of men so constituted and so employ- 
ed be dangerous to the liberties of their country ? Would 
the money expended in quaUfying them to lead and direct 
the efforts of their inexperienced fellow-citizens, in the mo- 
ment of danger, be wasted ? No. Far from forming a hete- 
rogeneous element in the constitution of the republic^ such an 
army would be the most poweiiul instrument of her defence 
in time of war, and in time of peace a most useful, respecta- 
ble and honourable class of citizens. If attacked by regular 
disciplined forces, we must have forces of the same nature to 
repel them, and if it is better to have a good than a bad army, 
better to beat than to be beaten, we must train and discip- 
line them in time of peace to render their service effective 
in time of war. 

Let us, therefore, in viewing the ambitious and disoiga- 
nizing designs of Britain, her immense means, her prepara- 
tions for warfare, and the rapid improvements of her milita- 
ry system, neither abandon ourselves to supine indolence, re- 
main unarmed and unprepared until the blow be struck, nor , 
yield to terror and despondency on measuring the present 
disparity of our forces. Let us beware of any insidious at- 
tack against our union; let us never separate our interests, but 
oiganize ourselves, and fortify our frontiers, diffuse military 
knowledge by means of our military schools, and remedy the 
radical defects of our militia system, foster the infant estab- 
lishments of our navy, and give every encouragement to those 
brave men who defend the republic in the hour of danger. 
Let us not take parsimony for economy, nor indolence for 
iecurity, and we have riptbing to fear. We have the noblest 
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country and cause to defend that ever nefved the hand or 
fired the heart of patriot soldier. The Aiture happiness 
and liberty of the human race are perhaps confided to Ame- 
rica. She will not betray the trust. If we do not fail to 
ourselves, we may defy every enemy, and support against an 
opposing world the standard of freedom and Washington. 



NOTES. 



NOTE I. 

Chapter i. page 11. 

The work of Chevalier Dupin has excited great attention in France. 
The duke of Ragusa, (Marshal Marmont) who had been reared with 
Napoleon in the military school of Bryenne, and bes^n his seririce in the 
artillery, presented to the Institute a very able report on that work, of 
which I have subjoined a translation in the Appendix, (No. 1.) From the 
quantity of technical words, and formal phrases which it contains, I found 
it very difficult to translate, neither do I always agree with his excellency's 
opinions. His observations are sometimes trifling, and his encomiums 
exaggerated. But his report gives a very full idea of the present military 
force, and military improvements of Britain ; it contains hnportant facts 
and matter. Neglecting therefore all ornaments of style, I have confined 
myself to rendering its meaning as closely, as strictly and as literally as 
was in my power. 

NOTE II. 



Vhap* 1* page 15. — ^This expression may seem rather strong in this 
countiy, where we are too apt to borrow from English writers all our 
notions of England. I do no4mean to deny that the English troops 
were always very brave, very well drilled, well paid, well fed, well 
^clothed, and made not only a very handsome appearance on the parade, 
but a very respectable one on the field of battle. But down to the 
present day, there existed no military establishments, no schools, no mili- 
tary instruction in Britain. The standing army was scarcely tolerated by 
the people ; the officers were very ignorant of the grand principles of their 
profession, and promoted merely by wealth or pariiamentary influence. 
Uoyd is the only English tactician worth mentioning. Their military 
administration was profuse and extravagant ; their artillery officers were 
mere cannon fircrs ; their engineers are to this day the worst in Europe, 
and even in the Spanish war, proved in the sieges of Badajoz, Burgos, and 
SjU Sebastian, their ignorance and incapacity. The profusion of blood 
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which was spilt in those sieges and in the ridiculous assault of Bergen-Op- 
Zoom, was entirely owing to these blunders. 

Military science in modern times first began to be cultivated after the 
barbarous ages of chivalry in the Spanish and the Italian armies of Fer- 
dinand and Gbarles the Vth, led by Gonzalvo, De Ley va, Pescara, kc. In 
the civil and religious wars of the Netherlands and Germany, under 
prince Maurice of Nassau, D'Alva, Parma, Wallenstein, but especially 
under Gustavus Adulphus of Sweden, and the generals whom he formed, 
its theory was more deeply studied ; campaigns were calculated and 
movements combined. Those ^eat generals had meditated upon the 
tactics of the ancients, and adapted theirs to the nature of the arms then 
used. In the next century, the whole science assumed a new fgnOy from 
the vast improvements which took place in the armament of the troops, 
and more especially in the artillery; from the general progress of wealth, 
soi^rtce and industry^ the greater means pnt in the hands of the sovereigns, 
and the creation of the corps of en^neers under Vauban; France; tinder 
Louis XlVi, became the military model of Europe. Spain and UoUancI 
had declined,- Austria had numerous and good armies, but France alone 
had great and scientific military establishments, military instruction, a 
good eorps of engineers and Ai>linery,and a general system of fortification. 
II i§ neecriess to cit^^ the names of Turenne and Conde, Luxembourg, 
FiUars,^ Oatmat^.Biirwick, Vendome^ &lc. In the liext centuiy. Fsedei^ 
of ' Prussia - iiBprored the- tactics of the fieM, almost to perfeetien, 
although^in the -grand combinations of a campaign, his coi^oefj^kmswere' 
not so vast as those of the FVeneh revolutionary generals: Russia and- 
Pnissia, two new nations, appeared on the political scene of Europe with 
excellent armies, but nothing more. The armies of France had declined 
after the death of Marshal Saxe, but her military establishments and 
institutions saved her at the period of the Revolution, enabled her to 
repel the efforts of all Europe^ and to organize those means by • wfai^h 
slus played so great a part in^ the subsequent years. Since theifaU't>f 
Napoleon, all the powers of Europe are ^Hleavouring to imitate those 
establishments 

During all this time England never figured ks a military power. In- h«r 
civil wars a great deal of rude bravery^ but very little skill, was displayed- 
on both sides. Prince Ru()ert, Ireton, Fairfax, and Cromwell himself, 
although a man of prodigious natural genius, were no tacticians; their 
chief merit as generals consisted in a rude headstrong impetuonty and in 
the talent of acquiring the confidence of their men. Montrose and 
Lesley, who showed some more military skill, were formed in the wars 
of Sweden and Germany. In short, Marlborough is the only great 
general that England has produced from the age of the Edwards and 



Henrys, to that of Wellington, but Marlborough was formed under 
Turenne, who foretold that he would on^day succeed him. In the next 
generation, the valour of the British troops and the incapacity of their 
commanders, were equally displayed at Fontenoy and Dettingen. A 
handful o||h)ghlanders were near overtumiog' the British empire, threw 
the whole country in teiror and dismay, and their defeat procured to the 
duke of Cumberland a most ridiculous and. exaggerated reputation, 
which he lost at Olosterseven. 

Under the administration of Chatham the Tktories of the BritiMi 
troops in America were extravagantly praised by the tanity and ignorance 
of the national writers. And yet in the conquest of Havana and Canada 
their generals committed blunders that would have disgraced a schoolboy* 
But the superiority of their navy assured them an easy victory over an 
enemy who could receive no supplies, and the heroic death of the young 
Wolfe, in the first ibattle where he commanded, eclipsed the fame of his 
much more skilful and able rival, Montcalm, who, with a handful of m«a, 
had triumphed during three years over all theBritish forces in America* 

During the revolutionary war, the; blunders of the "English generals ^ 
were still .greater : nothing could equal the ignorance and presumption of f* 
Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis apd Burgoyne : their vague, desultory, unsys- 
tematical movements, without object or combination, which terminated 
. in the disgraceful inactivity of the two former, and the still more disgrace- 
ful capture of the two latter, present a. singular contrast to those which 
the untntbred genius of Washington^ Greene, Gcates, &c. suggested- to 
the Americans. ' 

It was during the French revolutionary war, and very slowly and gra- 
dually, that the British armies began to be improved, and their military 
-establishments to assume a regular and scientific form. Indeed^ so im- 
rtperiously was their attention drawn to this object, by the great contest in 
which they were involved, and so universal were those military improve- 
ments to which France led the way, that their armies must necessarily 
.haveJieeniameliorated. I believe that under the administration of the 
Jkike-of York,- they <began ta improve their military system. In Belgium, 
their troqps made a very poor figure; but in Egypt, under Sir Sidney 
Smith, Abefcrombie and Hutchinson, they appeared respectably, and in 
'Spain, under Moore, and espedally under the Dnke^of Wellington, they 
iJnatty equalled the best troops in (Europe. It is to be ob'sei'ved, that in 
«ll.itlieii: fecentimpcovemeals^tlHiy haye du(4y inutated the.French. 
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NOTE III. 

Chap. 1. page 19.— The finances of Great Britain present certainly aa 
artificial and imaginary weidth^wbicb, like the collection of ^fae electric 
fluid, may be discharged at a single shock. Is the artificial mdit of her 
paper money boundless and exbaustless ? We know that she can never 
Tf9Ly off her debt, but can she~ afford to increase it at will, by paying the 
Interest with an imaginary and fictitious value, whilst her trade and in- 
dustry, additionally loaded, must diminish, and those of the rest of the 
^orld increase? The approaching resumption or non-resumption of cash 
payments, will periiaps dddde this qi^estion ; but this is not the only view 
.is which it should be considered. 

The wealth of England is not entirely artificial: The knowledge, the 
general instruction, science and industry of the people, is wealth ; her 
excellent soil and agriculture, is wealth ; the power of machinery, ap- 
plied to her manufactures, was, several years ago, equal to the labour of 
100,000,000 of able men ; this is very great wealth ; and the actual riches 
and merchandise ensting in tbie country, the cities, roads, canals, Uc^ are 
also wealth. Great and terrible will be tiie shock of national bankruptcy ; 
but after it,this real wealth will remun, increased in its value, and the repro- 
dudng powers, freed from the immense load with which they are charged, 
may possibly begin to act with renovated energy. Every individual in Bri- 
tain will be nuned; but from the great mass of information,and the habits of 
activity and industry which exist in that country, its commercial cre^t 
may be retrieved, its losses repaired, before trade has decidedly run in 
another channel, provided the government does not turn those very means 
in another direction, and afford* in war and plunder, a careec to the des- 
perate enterprise of the people. 

If this great change should be accompanied by an amelioration of (be 
government, it should be desired by all good men, and especially by all 
good Englbhmen. But if that government survives the shock, it will, for 
a time, be stronger than lever. Freed from its load of debt, it will have 
the unembarrassed disposal of means, less in appearance, but more in 
reality. Its stores of destruction are laid in, and exist ; its navy and 
army, with all their immense malerielf exist, and are devoted to them ; 
their numbers pass 300,000 men. Ad oflldal return of the 25th January, 
1819, laid before the house of commons, states the troops of the Kne 
a1on6 at 109,810 non-commissioned officers and privates, 5852 officers, 
and 11,276 horses, of which 15,258, mUk 8516 foot guards, serve la Eng- 
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land, 18,92S in Ireland, 18^80 in India, Sm. Add to these the nary, cdU- 
iiial corps, the native troops of Hindostan, the Hanoyeriaa army, Sur. 
and this is the state of peace. 

They wiU be enabled to strengthen this army, by the rery misery of 
the people ; and thousands after thousands of starving wretches, when 
England ceases to be a manufacturing and industrious country, will se^ 
for employment in its ranks, and be maintained at foreign expose. That 
government exerts at present its power, by the expensive system of cor- 
rupting the people ; it may then throw off the mask, and rule by opea 
force. In the mean time, it has interested almost every class, in keeping 
up the deception ; even the poor, empowered to vest in the public funds, 
as corporate bodies, the economies which they had laid up in the saving 
banks, are thereby interested in maintaining the present aystem. Those 
economies were stated, in the course of last year, to have amounted, 
in England alone, to £1,254,000 sterling. 



NOTE IV. 

€}hap, 2. p<ig9 24. — ^List of articles shipped to the contincint by Great 
Britam, from the year 1808 to ltl3. JjAd before parliament. 



Countries. 



CaBoon. 



Muskets. 



Barrels pf 
powder. 



Cannon 
cart. 



l>oseiis of 
musket cartl 



Russia, 

Prussia, 

Sweden, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Germany, 



Total, 



148 
105 

545 
14 

S2 



834 



117,270 
1,417,270 
1,417,270 
7,512,000 
1,380,000 
1,390,000 



13,234,410* 



800 


242,112 


12,000 


34,750 


4,000 




45,000 


471,623 


2,317 


2,396 


13,200 


3,800 


77,317 


754,681 



7,135,600 
17,4<)5,600 

9,950,000 
90,180,000 
19,000,000 
18,000,000 



161,761,20 






NOTE y. 

C%ap. 4. |Mige 54.— The military establishments of France, the first 
ineontestably in Europe, were administered with the strictest econor 
my and the most admirable regularity. It was by that economy s^]tt^ 
that she was enabled to bring them to such strength and perfection, mitt 
fortifications were constructed at one-third cheaper than those tff the 

* The French arsenals in tbe whole empire of Napoleon, with the aidi^tall tfa* 
private &bric8, and in the period of their greatest activity, could oaif flibricata 
300,000 moskets in a year. Which was the most colossal power? which of the two 
enjoyed tbe greatest nKBaas. 

12 
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#th«r powers eo the contiiieDt, and probaUy. too timei duaper than ouri. 
It wat iiiy these means that V auban was enabled to repair three hundred 
and build thirty-five fortresses on a general system of defence round her 
frontiers, a measure (we cannot repeat it too often) which saved France 
at the time of the revolution. The simplicity and economy 6f that ad* 
minktratioD, was brought under the empire of Napoleon to still greater 
perfection. 

Before any permanent work was undertaken, its utility, in the general 
sjrstem of defence, knd the purpose and object for which it was to be 
erected, were long and scrupulously debated. The expense was then 
calculated with the nicest accuracy and most exact detail, entering into 
all the elements of which that expense was to consist. A long expe- 
riemieiuid fixed the principles of these valuations. The purpose and ex- 
pemiB were then compared, the funds provided, and not a spade nor hoe 
y^BM allowed to touch the ground till these were ascertained. 

The same order and the same economy prevailed in all the other 
branches of the service, the fabricationB of the artillery, the approvi- 
sionment of all the national and regimental stores, and arsenals, &lc. 
The funds were provided upon the closest estimates, thw employ was 
constantly inspected.by the numerous ofifieers of the administration, and 
superior officers, who mutually watched each other. And yet on the 
funds thus furnished, the regimental administrations generalty eontrived 
to make yearly economies, which were employed in interior improve- 
ments or laid up. for unforeseen occasions. When the regiment in whidi 
I began my service, the tth chasseurs, was destroyed in Russia, a long 
course of administrative economy had so amply provided our stores with 
armament, clothing, equipment for men and horses, tuc that we were 
enabled to reorganize it in a tew weeks, with very little ud from gofem- 
ment, and send to the army five hundred men, completely appelated. The 
Bjussian and Prussian armies were the cheapest in Europe. The Bnssian 
army about 50 years ago comprised 150,000 men, and coat |I6,000,000 ; 
the Prussian, under Frederick the Qreat, 180,000 men, and cost 
511,000,000; the Austrian |(19,000,000. But these nations had only 
armies, and few military establishments, schools, fortifications, arsenals, 
and those of inferior quality. It must be observed, that their armies were 
fLU formed on a militia system, and recruited by the militia. — Fide Crut- 
ierl, MroAeaUf ifc. 



NOTB VI. 

Chap, 4. pe^t 54.— ^Mr. Dupin, in the second part of lua fRraveb 
in England, which is more exclusively descriptive of the state of bar 
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naviil establishments, quotes a rery remarkable passage from the report 
of the commissioners, charged in 1806 to examine the best means oC 
drawing the theory of naval constructions from the state of infancy iu 
which It was yet in Great Britain. In that report, printed by order of 
parliament, they say : ^ The theory of naval constructions has been car- 
'* ried to greater perfection in France than any where else. When we 
'^ built ships on the exact model of the French ships which we had taken, 
*'and that we joined our talent for practical execution to the theoretical 
^ knowledge of our rivals, the vessels which we constructed were acknow- 
^Mged to be the best in oijir navy.** What a crowd of reflections must 
arise in our minds in readit^g this passage. Notwithstandmg the high re- 
putation and immense force of their oavy, the- English acknowledge that 
they have yet much t/rlearn, and do not disdain to take lessons from fo- 
reigners, and even from enemies. Thus did the Romans in antiquity: 
thus should do every wise and enlightened nation. 



NOTE VII. 

Chap, Sf. page 64. — This important rule, to oonstmct every fort in the 
country, with a view to the part whtchtt is destined to act in the general 
system of the national defence, cannot be too much insisted upon. From 
having neglected to organize stlch a system, on proper and scientific sur- 
veys, the greatest part, perhaps the whole of our defensive works, after 
all the expenditure which has been lavished upon them, will be found 
unfit for the purposes to which they are destined. They were merely 
. erected with a view to cover certain points, but not with a view to the 
part which those points were to act, to their properties and relations with 
eadi other, as grand depots of military or naval means, points of attack 
or of descent, in first or second line, supporting or supported, covering 
communications, movements, or destined to concentrate force?) &^c. The 
detail of tiiese principles would be endless. 



NOTE vnr. 

Chap,(Si,pAge 65. — If the memoirs, 6harts, and plans contained in the 
topographical office, be not kept witk care, and fall into treacherous and 
unfaithful, or even into imprudent handis, they may be productive of the 
most serious evils, and direct the enemy in his attempts. The least in- 
convenience which will result from such carelessness, will be the useless 
and immense loss of time squandered in doing over and over the same 
Murveys when works are to be erected. Indeed, the advantage of having 
an the basis and prdiminarleil of every enterprise, of every plan of cam" 
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pugo, of erery tWil or military work, tlius drawn out and laid down be« 
forehand, if so clear that it reqiures no comment 



NOTE IX. 

Chap, 5. pag€ 66. — In pdreuing a course of experiments and improvc- 
bients, which is alwajrs a useful occupation, our artillery should however 
remember that our military instruction is yet in its infancy, nor wait to 
esCaUish our system of artillery on a uniform, simple and convenient 
footing, till they have run over the same round of errors and trials wMdi 
have brought at length the European artillery to such a state of formida- 
ble perfection. The first and essential point is to render our artillery uni- 
form, 80 that as many pieces and wheels as possible may be the same in 
all the calibers both of cannons and caissons, and thus replaced with ease 
when any one is put out of service, shattered, worn or broken. In fixing 
on a system of artillery, we had best begin by profiting of the experience 
of Europe. We can hardly expect to imagine any thing which has not 
been imagined and tried under every form in the course of three centu- 
ries of uninterrupted experiments, intense meditations, and constant im- 
provements in France. And after all the wars of the revolution, in every 
climate, in every nature of soil and country, mountains, plains, marshes 
and deserts, the French artillery, the most scientific in Europe, have uni- 
formly come to the conclusion that its system, with very slight improve*- 
ments, was brought to- perfection about forty or fifty years ago, under the 
direction of the celebrated Gribeauval, The improvements which some 
officers of brilliant talent and imagination, Montalembert, Congreve, 
&CC. have since attempted, have generally been given up as futile and in- 
convenient. 

NOTE X. 

Ckap' 5. page 70. — In the course of this work, I have always considered 
the ordnance department as distinguished from the artillery ; but why 
they are thus divided in two departments I could never understand. 
England is the only country of Europe where this disposition exists, either 
because it was so established at first, or because it was thought that the 
immense quantity of armament which that country fabricates, required a 
separate corps, occupied with no other functions. But even in England 
tlus system is vicious. The advantage of uniting tliese funetions in the 
artillery b obvious and clear. The best judges of the fabrication of arms 
are those who use them and try thenl constantly : the theory of that fabri- 
oation which requires such accurate and experimental knowledge, is best 
improved by practice^ afid the practice by theory. The corps of the ar-* 
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tillery loses much of its Tahit by this division of its labours ; it becomes a 
mere corps of cannon firenr. 

In France (and .the artillery in all the rest of Europe was more or less 
modelled upon the French) the youilg officer destined to that service, after 
two or three years of preparatory studies, spent two years at first in the 
polytechnic school, to acquire general mathematical information, and as 
many afterwards in the school of application of mathematical science, 
to the particular serrice of the artillery. He entered then as second lieu- 
tenant into an arsenal, to study and practise the fabrication of armamenti 
powder, projectiles, fireworks, be He passed into a regiment of artillery 
as first lieutenant : when promoted to the rank of captain in second, tie 
returned to the arsenals, and when he rose to the first captaincy, took the 
command of a company. On his next promotion, he became a ttma di- 
recteur of artillery, and superintended the fabrics ; he then passed to the 
command of a battalion or squadron of heavy or light artillery, to the di- 
rection of an arsenal, the command of a regiment, &c. The construction 
of all batteries and military reconnaissances, conjointiy with the engi« 
neers, the administration of the armament an€l warlike approvisionment 
of armies, the ei^ection of temporary bridges on- pontoons, made part of 
his attributions. Thus, in the course- of his service, an officer of artillery 
became perfectly acquainted with the fabrication of armament in the ar- 
senals and all its theory, with its properties and use in the field, with the 
command and administration of troopsy both of horse and foot, and was 
a finished officer by the time that he had reached the higher ranks of his 
profession. The artillery furnished excellent «ta£f and general officers • 
Napoleon, Pichegru and Marmont were formed in that service. In this 
point of view it would be of invaluable use in America. 



NOTE XI. 

Chap. 5, pc^e 71. — A slight review of the composition and functions of 
the corps of engineers in France, will shovi^ what importance was attached 
to it in that country. Till lately, France was the only country which had 
inch an establishment ; the engmeers of all the other powers of Europe, 
with the exception of a few eminent and self-taught individuals, were very 
bad. Holland, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Bavaria, have however pro- 
duced some men of scienee and talent in that profession.; Coehorn, Lands- 
berg, Glasser, Virgin, Rosard, kc. 

The corps of engineers in France was divided in several classes^ applied 
separately to the civil/ military or naval services. So numerous and im- 
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porUnt are the carM which each of these fterficea require from.ao engi- 
neer, so abstruse the calculations and meditatioDS necessary to carry them 
to perfection, that the advantages of this division of labour are evident at 
first view. Brought up in the same preliminary schools, the general in* 
struction of these classes was similar and uniform, their rank and respec- 
tability the same ; they often co-operated eitiier with each other or with 
the officers of artillery in the same works. 

The topographical engineer might be said to lay the ground-work for 
the others to work upon ; they depended on the good and intelligent exe- 
cution of his surveys, and on their being adapted to the purpose for which 
they were required, eithef for establishing systems of military or naval 
defence, or opening proper oommunieations, roads, bridges and canals* 
The topographer was not, therefore, considered in France as a mere sur- 
Teyor or landscape painter, but as a most useful and important officer^ 
equal in rank and respectability to the rest of the corps of engineers. In 
the staffs of armies, their services were considered as indispensable. I need 
only mention the names of Berthier, the friend and eompaniOn of Napo« 
Icon, Generals Bacler D'A]be,yanogne,€61otiels Henry, Puissant, &c. to 
show the rank and character of these officers. 

Another class of engineers Was exclusively charged with naval con- 
structions, ship building, fee. Inferior as the French navy was latterly to 
the English, in this branch it was superior, by the public Confession of the 
best judges in England. ( Vide note 6. j 

Another class, applied to the civil «enrice, was charged with the con- 
struction, reparation, preservation and administration of all public 
wprks, buildings, roads, bridges, canals, kc. The beauty, the grandeur 
and convenience of these works, are known to all who have travelled 
in France ; their solidity, and the admirable order and cheapness of their 
administration, are not equally so. Every project was maturely discussed 
before it was put in execution, and then executed under the direction, in- 
spection and administration of that excellent corps of officers, who had 
all received a profound, scientific and uniform education in the same 
schools, and worked on the same principles. 

The corps of military engineers eomprised seven generals, lOf supe- 
rior officers, 4S4 subaltern officers, besides six companies of miners, 576 
men, and four battalions of sappers or pioneers, 7092 men ; these last 
were chiefly charged with superintending the details of the work traced 
by the engineers, a rpost useful establishment For it does not suffice 
to trace works ; they must be conducted by workmen who understand 
them. Such a corps on a small scale would be very desirable here. 
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The corps of military engmeers was not merely charged with tracing 
the military works required of them, on plans adapted to the purpose to 
which they were destined, and to the sites where they were situated; they 
were also charged with their construction, reparation, presenration, and 
all the hnmense details of the administration of these labours. The ad- 
mirable order and cheapnets of that adminlstratioD, I need not refer to. 
Military roads, bridges and canals^ the military topography of the fron« 
tiers, the framing of military memoirs, defensive or offensive, miGtary 
reconnaissances, exposing the best means of employing their senrices oa 
every occasion, entered also into their attributions. 



NOTE XIL 

Chap, 6. page 77. — ^We have subjoined in our Appendix (No. 1\ the 
excellent report of Mr. Calhoun, with that of Oeneral Bernard and 
Colonel M'Ree annexed. Until these schools be established we can never 
expect to have a good army, but we mfust remember that four yearn of 
preparatory studies, and two of attendance at the school of appllcatioOs 
are necessary to form a good en|^neer. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 



Report of the Marshal Duk& of Ragusa^ on a work, entiUedf *^ Travdi in 
England and Essay on the Impr(mementt of the ArtUkry and Engineer 
Departments in that Country,^ by Chevalier Dupiny Corresponding 
Member of the Insttitvte. 

(Itojal Inttitute of France.) (Extracted from the Maritime and Colonial Annals.) 

' The Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Mathematical Sciences, certi- 
fies that the following extract is taken from the minutes of the meeting of Mon- 
day, 23d March, 1818. 

The Academy has commissioned me, wifh Messrs. De Prony and De 
Kosily, to report on a Manuscript, entitled, '* Travels in England and 
Essay on the Improvements of the Artillery, &«. by Mr. Dupin, Naval 
Engineer. This task we are going to fulfil. 

The author undertook his voyage with all the means of rendering it 
useful in its results, the hest recommendation^ the talents necessar}' to 
see and examine with profit, and an ardent love for science, by which he 
had been already more than once distinguished. Mr. Dupin was uni- 
formly well received in England.^ 

In his manuscript he has chiefly attended to the state of the maierid 
of war in that country ; but in our account of his interesting work, we 
shall not confine ourselves strictly to follow the order in which he has 
arranged his subject. 

* 

1st. Military Establishments. — ^Mr. Dupin has visited with attend 
tion the chief military establishments of Great Britain, Woolwich, Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, &x. 

* Chiefly by the most distinguished military charactevs of all ranks, General Hut- 
ohinson, the fonner oommander'in-diief of the anny of Egypt, Generals Feipison« 
Longt Robert Wilson, the celebrated military writer, the Colonels of artilleiy and en- 
gineers, Madge, Chapman, filphinstgoe, Miller, Grjfiui, Captains Cdiby, Ratharford^ 
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E?ery thing relative to the personnel and materiel of the artiDery, both 
10 the land and sea service, and all fortifications in England, depend on 
one branch of the war department.^ Woolwich is the most important 
arsenal of that country, and comprises workshops (aUeliers) of all kinds 
for the fabrications of the artillery, a foundry, magazine, barracks, a mili- 
tary school, &c.; in short, all that is necessary for instruction and for pre- 
paring, preserving, and putting in service the materiel both of the land and 
sea service. 

Every thing at Woolwich is on a grand and even magnificent scale; 
the neighbouring grounds have been drained at great expense; the Thames^ 
bordered with granite quays, and the sands deposited by the river, which 
seemed accumulated beyond the power of man to remove, dispefsed by 
a steam-engine of prodigious power. Canals, with well-devised sluices, 
convey the transports to the very door of the store-houses, which are 
equally remarkable for their vast size, their elegant and convenient con* 
struction, the care with which they are kept, the canals which divide 
them, to guard against the communication of fire, the iron bridges which 
connect them, and the immense and well classed materiel which they 
contain. 

Most of the fabrications for ^e Use of government are carried on at 
Woolwich, the other establishments being mere depots. Powder and 
small arms are not fabricated, but purchased by government and proved 
before they are received. l!%e artillery cast at Woolwich is all brass. The 
iron pieces are chiefly cast at the cannon foundry in Scotland, a most 
important establishment, where all the processes of the manufacture have 
been brought to a point of singular perfection. 

The parks of Portsmouth and Chatham are, next to Woolwich, the 
chief depots of the British artUlery, especially for the sea service. The 
same grandeur is displayed in their works, the same care and order 
appears in their details, the same quantity of materiel is deposited in thenu 

2d. Fortifications. — ^Portsmouth and Chatham, those important 
positions, contuning such a mass of military stores, are fortified, and their 
works were strengthened at the time that an invasion was feared from the 
French army encamped at Bouk>gne. Those of Portsmouth are re- 
markable from the judicious management of the waters to augment their 
defence. At Chatham the casemates constructed in the works, su£Sce to 
lodge the whole corps of sappers, miners, and pontoneers. Generally there 
ii nothing remarkable in the fortifications of England. They are con- 

t A Ticions difpositioD. (Fide nofelO, chap, 5.) 

13 
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fttructad from French bookf . Yilubaii is the chief oracle of the Britiflb 
engineers as of all others ; Camot's works are esteemed ; some of Mon- 
talembert's they tried, but they proved too espeosive, even for the 
finances of Great Britain. Some less important but ingenious details, pro- 
posed by French authors, have been executed, and towers (1) of a simpler 
construction than oisra, built on the coast. A plan of Gibraltar in rdirf^ 
i^presents the multiplied casemates by wluch the English have endeavour- 
ed to reduce to absolute absurdity attacks which were already considered 
impracticable. 

9. MACHiKsar. — The most remarkable circumstance in the British 
artillery is the machinery employed in its fabrications. The habitual use 
of machinery has made such progress in England, and even the smallest 
manufactures are supported in that country by such ingenious inventionsy 
Ijbat her great military fabrics must necessarily have received proportional 
improvements. The English value man at a very high rate (2); theur 
object is to reduce his labour as much as possible to that mere direction, 
which must be esEercised by an intelligent being, and to draw from the 
ppwera of brute matter or animal nature all their moving forces. The 
steam-engine, the hydraulic press, and various combinations of these two 
machines, are at this day the chief agents of British industry. The work 
of Mr. Dupin givestK>me very clear and useful details on such machines 
a» be^iad occasion to visit 

The steam-engine is carried to a high degree of perfection in Britun^ 
It is really a wonderful sight to see it work with so Httle noise and so 
much regularity, so precise, so punctual, and yet so powerful, that it 
produces the effect of 200 or 900 horses, with, ^ rapidity which ciu^ be 
augmented to any required degree of swiftness. 

The hydraulic press of Pascal, improved by Bramah, fumbhes ako 
powers which can be diversely applied. By means of that press, the 
British squeeze to the smallest possible volume their military stores^ 
equipments, provisions, especially their forage, and thus render their 
conveyance so easy, that in Portugal thmr vmies always enjoy ed plenty 
before a starving enemy. 

In their arsenals, one single man, to whom the lever of Bramah ^ree 
the tifting strength ef fifty, presents to the instruments animated by the 
steam-engine, all kinds of materials that seem to be fashioned by their 
own voluntary motion. Wood, iron acnd brass are presented to the 

(1) Martello towers. 

(2) This 16 certainly a mistaken notion. No people value the life of man to cheaply, 
but machinery is cheaper. 
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moving force of saws, planes, knives, wedges, files and angers ; tiiey 
assume in a thousand different ways every kind of curve in their surfacesi 
and every, possible shape, without noise, without any apparent effort and 
with inconceivable rapidity. * 

The emperor of Russia, in his visit to England, purchased two Bramah's 
presses and thirty steam-engines, not with the view of depositing tliein a3 
a barren decoration in his museums, but of employing them in his 
arsenals. Shall we observe that the steam-engine, originally derived from 
the discovery of a Frenchman, is at diis day one of the most powerful 
means of the prosperity of Britain ? that the hydraulic press, a French 
Invention, is one of England's most useful machines ? that the mechanician 
Bronel, a Frenchman, now directs the chief mechanical labours of Great 
Britain ? What has not been invented by French genius? and what is the 
invention of which British poKcy has not availed itselfl 

i 

4. MiLiTARir iNSTatrcTioir. — A good instruction being the first founda- 
^n of all success, the Englisli, for some years past, have applied with 
'redou'bled care to military education. They chiefiy endeavour to form a 
corps of artillery and en^neers, able to rival those of any other nation. 
In li06 they established a school for thai purpose at Woolwich, on a 
lai^ scale, constructed vast buildings, with all their useful dependencies, 
lialls, dwelling-rooms, laboratories, cabinets of models, a library, k.c. Pro 
•feasors were invited, installed and ]Ddged,concourses opened for the elec- 
'tion of scholars, in which tite can^dates were examined after one year of 
preparatory studies, and those who were admitted, entertained four years 
in die school at the expense of government Their studies were chiefly 
IHrected to mathemaflos, pljiysies, chemistry, mechanics, fortifications, 
topography and geodesy, ballistics, the application of the theory of all 
these sciences to military practice, French, drawing, fencing, dancing, &cc. 

The annual examinations are conducted at Woolwich with great im- 
partiality. The value of each science b represented by a given number, 
'proportioned to its importance ; the value of tiie scholar's examination, 
by a portion of it. proportibned to his progress in that aclence, and the 
sum total of each scholar's number in all hb classes, gives the estimated 
lvalue of lus instruction, according to which he is afterwards ranked and 
jmromoted. This method, which necessarily exeites great emulation, was 
adopted, as we believe, in hnitation of the institutions of our Polytechnic 
iklhool (1). 

Schools, well kept, and well organized, have been established for the 

(1) These ameliorations are dneto'CSoK Madge, the prasentGov. M.R:t^. of Xiondba 
aad Corre«p. Inst. France. 
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priratesy as well as for the officers (ij. Thej learn in these schools^ 
reading and writing, arithmetiG, and a tincture of geometry and me^ 
chanics ; nor are these lessons merely an illusire and pedantic exhibition, 
in a country where every classtfof workmen and mechanics have got 
excellent elementary treatises of the usual and profitable application of 
scientific theories to the practice of their professions. 

Those schools for the privates, have also libraries attached to them ; 
and so much has a taste for reading spread itself in the army, that lately 
a regiment sailing for the colonies, subscribed to pui>chase a set of books, 
which government immediately augmented at its own expense. In 
general the British government neglects nothing to secure the servicesf of 
useful men, by rendering their condition agreeable. At Woolwich a 
whole street of small but neat houses has been constructed, to provide 
with isolated and private dwellings, those cannoneers who have families. 

At the school of Chatham our author saw the troops exercising on a 
vast ground, prepared for the purpose. They raised intrenchments, at- 
tacked them, (the sappers and miners by their peculiar modes of attack) 
whilst the pontoneers, in silent order, manoeuvred with their pontoons 
at the word of command, rapid)i^ deploying and reploying them (forming 
and breaking up the bridge). The English were far behind us in military 
instruction twenty years ago; since that time they have studied our 
institutions, our wars, successes, and faults, our books and experience. 
They copy us, it is true, but the English are apt scholars, and have often 
surpassed their masters. 

Materiel of the Artillery. — In the depot of Woolwich alone are 
above 10,000 cannon, and an immense number of mortars, howitzers, 
carronades, and swivels. The Slnperor of Russia was astonished at find- 
ing such a mass of armament, be. in a nation that has so profusely 
supplied all kinds of arms, since twenty-five years, to all who would 
use them. He was told that before the war, this depot contained 25,000 
cannon, and other materiel in proportion; besides which, enormous quan- 
tities were furnished by the continual labour of the private foundries. 

The parks of Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, although smaller, con- 
tain also a great quantity of artillery. Every object is ranged in these 
magazines with the most perfect order and exquisite neatness, classed by 
calibers, taken to pieces, packed, embaled and corded, ready for em- 
barkation, 80 HuUy in time of the profoundest peacef England^ in ttoenty- 
four hours after <Ae order is given^ can despatch to any part of the ghhe, 
an immense mass of mUitary stores, and means of destruction. From 

(1) Aa excf llent inititntion, tad deftrriiqjf imitition. 
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time to time, they are visited^ unbaled, cleaned, and then packed vp 
again in their cases and barrels. 

Enormous quantities of highly finished projectiles lie in the arsenals, 
some in piles of 20,000 or 30,000, others loaded, adapted to their car- 
tridges, {tnsaboUs) and packed in boxes and caissons. They contain a 
number of mortars to fire granadoes, for the defence of towns, complete 
equipages of mountain artillery, a quantity of cast and forged iron car- 
riages for the defen^ of the coasts and colonies, place carriages, and 
coast carriages, whi(S are merely naval carriages on frames, turning in 
the French manner, incendiary balls and carcasses of all kinds, &^c. — 
It did not enter into our traveller's plan to enumerate the particulars 
of the general system of field artillery, recently adopted in the British ar. 
my. We know that it is construcbed at great expense, with great care and 
intelligence, and possesses some remarkable advantages as to the facility of 
, being easily embarked and disembarked, a condition indispensable in 
England. 

Improvements and Innovations in the British Art/llebt. — 
The British officers of artillery have been lately very busy about improve- 
ments, but although their discoveries have been announced with some 
ostentation, it does not appear that Ihey have invented any thing very 
formidable "or desfructire. In 1811, incendiary balls, of a kind known 
a long time since in France, were tried before the admiralty as a new 
invention; they have howitzers loaded with shot(l), to which they attach 
a great importance. The best judges of such inventions are those against 
whom they are directed, and their effect upon our troops proves that we 
should adopt them (2). 

Amongst the different experiments ^hich have been undertaken in 
England for the sake of improvement, those begun by Dr. Hutton (3) at 
Woolwich, on the tir (on the swiftness and direction of the projectile) of the 
artillery, are most remarkable. These experiments are continued by the 
chiefs and professors of the arsenal and military school. Much talent, care 
and perseverance, and a great deal of expense, have been applied to them. 
They will teach to the artillery of otlier nations, those elementary prin- 
ciples of ballistics which are yet too little known. A most exact pendu- 
lum, of very large dimensions, is employed in these experiments, and tho 
wheeling disks, invented by a French officer, (4) are sometimes used. 

(1) Sbrapnell shells. 

(2) In writing thif passage, the dnke of Ragusa probably thought of the battle of 
Salamanca, where he had been wounded by one of these shells. It is the opinion of 
the best judges, that but for his wound, he would have gained the battle. 

(3) See a full account of these experiments, In Gay de Verapn, vol. I chap, vj} 
BO. 48, p 102-116. Paris editioii of 1805. 

(4) Col, GroberC. 
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Mr.Bupin traA agrtoiUy sufpiised to find the BritMk eficert trjing 
some experiments which he had proposea in France, to tsetotain the ea- 
aential properties of the large timber employed in constructions. In gene- 
ral, the 8)nrit of miHtar|r imi>Forettient has taken a grand and decisive 
dla^ad!e^ in ^rftsain. In som6 affairii, they snffereii fhim our lancers ; they 
ihnbediMely organized corps of lancers ; \n otheirs, they were tsfaarged bf 
our tlE^^tdeirti, anid whilst the London -papers inveighed against them, thfe 
British geneml, iKke ah al>le a(nd ^lightened chief, went'in person to vidt 
those manufkctories and woHc-lihops, at PMis, i^ere our tuirasses are 
&bricated. 

Several experiin^fitsliavelatterty been made for li^tenhrg ilihe heaty 
artillery, especially for the sea service, for however secure the British navjr 
ttiHy appear Sn the possessiom of its present supremacy, thehr governmedt 
sfin apply thetiiBelves with ardour to inoprove it 

Generals Cengreve and Bloomfield have also turned their thoughts to 
wards lightening the weight of the heavier calibers of the artillery. Oene- 
ral Congreve's cannons were cited at first as possessing some wonder&il 
and particular advantages over |lu^e of General Bloomfield. Though tht9^ 
may be exaggerated, it appea^^ from repeated and exact experiments, 
^t they are actually superior, and both have some 4:onsidevable advan- 
tages over the ordinary artillecjr for the particular services to which they 
are destined. 

General Congreve is the most active promoter of every innovation in 
the British artHlery. He has occupied himself very much about the coa- 
struction of all kinds of ordnance carriages, and published a work on the 
subject, but in which we found lathing but what we had frequently read 
in French authors, especially inMontalembert. He has, however, taken 
for that work a patent, which if it cannot confer upon him the glory of an 
inventor, secures to him the valuable monopoly of the sale of tl^se carria- 
ges to the amuUeurs, although, wei*e it not for his patent, they might easily 
have constructed them from French books. Thc^e inventions have, never- 
theless, been appreciated, at least by the public, with that partiality whioh 
80 easily attaches itself in England to «very thing that toudies the national 
ifcry. 

The chief title of General Congreve to fame, is the invention of those 
rockets that bear his name. Before they were introduced in England, 
they v^ere used by the Indians, who employed them in the defence of 
Berin^apatam. Their use was proposed in Frtmca, where they Were re- 
jected as producing more noke thui efiTect. 
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It is generally believed, or at least asserted In England, although with- 
out the smallest foundation, that the rockets had a most powerful effect in 
the last war, especially at the battle of Leipsick. The artillery of scTeral 
powers are now seriously studying their properties. We hope that the 
French artillery, which has some right to gi?e examples, will not follow 
this one. For, except op a very few occasions, those rockets have no mili- 
tary effect whatsoever, and it would be more for the good of humanitj* 
than of the military profession, that no more powerful weapons were used 
in time of war. 

The English use rockets of all calibers, for the land and sea service, 
against the infantry, the cavalry, S^c. ; they have iqcendiary rockets, others 
loaded with shells. Sic. To these General Congreve has added a new 
variety, which is indeed of his own invention. His new rockets carry a 
parachute, which unfolding itself majestically at the very top of the curve 
which the rocket describes, supports sometimes a bomb, destined to carry 
destruction on some ill-fated city, (provided it meets with a favourable 
wind) sometimes an incendiary ball, which, like some blazing comet, casts 
its glaring light upon the nightly movements of the enemy. As General 
Congreve's genius has soared to such high inventions, we cannot foresee 
where he intends to stop. His modesty -had probably rendered him too 
di£Bdent of his powers, when he weQt no' fiirther than to assert to one of 
the great dukes of Russia, that had the war continued, he would have 
enabled the British army to do without cannon or musketry. 

Conclusion. — ^Besides the above-mentioned details, the manuscript of 
Mr. Dupin contains some very useful descriptions of the naval artillery", of 
the armament of ships, of the topographical labours undertaken under the 
direction of Colonel Mudge, &&c. An interesting description lays before the 
reader's eyes the magnificent tableau '^ the Thames at London, loaded 
and surrounded with such monuments of power, riches and industry. 

fifr.D«{>in,in puniiung his travels, has sent us two other manuscripts, in 
which he more particularly treate of the navy. An enteiprise so useful 
and so important, conducted with such praise-worthy seal, and accom- 
piisfaed with such talent, will no doubt draw attention and encouragement 
tipon that yoUng engineer, who has already honourably distinguished 
himself. Your commissioners conclude their report by proposing to you 
to print in the Collection des Savants Etr angers the excellent work of Mr. 

Bupin. 

(Signed) De Rosier, 

JDb Projnt, 

MarsbaIi Dukjs or Ragusa. 
ApproTcd aid ftdopted by th|» Ac^demyi and certified an exact copy 
cpnlormable'tQ the origiini|1y by the Feipetual Be cretary, Chevalier of BU 
Michel and St. Louis. DELAMBRif. 
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APPENDIX No. IL 



Letter from the Secretary of War, to the Chairman of the Military Commit' 
tee, upon the subject of an additional Military Academy, and a School 
of Practice, 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 

SIR,. 15th Janvmy, 1^19. 

In reply to that part of your letter, of the aoth of November? 
which requests my opinion on the expediency of establishing one or more 
additional military academies, and their places of location, and such other 
information and facts ^s you may deem proper to communicate on these 
subjects, wi];h the probable annual expenses of these^ establbhments, I 
have the honour to make the following statement: 

The number of cadets now authorized by law, is two hundred and fifty, 
who are dirided into foar classes; the cadets of one of which, every year, 
terminate their studies, and are {iromoted into the army. As the academy 
is now nearly full, it is probable that the jfiumber which will annually ter- 
minate their studies, and, consequently, will be candidates for promotion, 
will not be much short of fifty. The number of vacancies in the army 
which have occurred, from the 1st of August, 18i6, to the 1st of May, 
1818, has been one hundred and forty-eight, or about eighty-four per an- 
num ; but, as it is probable that the causes which have operated to pro- 
duce so many vacancies in this time have been ^^dentat, and conse- 
quent on the change from acti^^. service to the inactivities of a peace 
establishment, there will not, it is l>elieved, in future be so many ; and that 
the cadets who will annually terminate their studies at West Point, will 
Ve equal, or nearly so, to the annual average vacancies. In this view of 
the subject, an additional militajry academy would not now be required. 
But it seems to me, that the question ought not to be determined, by a 
reference simply to the wants of our military peace establishment, which, 
from our geographical position, and the policy of our government, will 
always bear a small proportion to the population of the country, and to 
our military establishment in time of war. So far from graduating the 
number or extent of our military academies, by the want of ^the army in 
time of peace, the opposite principle would, probably, be more correct ; 
that, in proportion as our regular military establishment is small, the go- 
vernment ought to be careful to disssminate, by education, a knowledge 
•f the art of war. The army itself is a practical school of this art, 
which, except in the higher branchy mtgri whtre it bears a lai^ propor- 
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tion to the population of the country, supersede other modes of per- 
petuating or disseminating this indispensable art. But, in a country situ- 
ated as ours is, with a small standing army, and fiM* removed from any 
power from which we have much to fear, the important knowledge of 
the art of defending our shores, will, in a long peace, without the particu- 
lar patronage of the government,»be nearly lost The establishment of 
military academies is the cheapest and safest mode of producing and per- 
petuating this knowledge. The government ought to furnish the meana 
to those who are willing to bestow their time to acquire it The cadets 
who cannot be provided for in the army, will return to private life.; but, 
in the event of war, their knowledge will not be lost to the country. The 
government may then avail itself of their military science, and, thougfai 
they may not be practically acquainted with all the details of duty in an 
army, they will acquire it in a much shorter time, than those who have 
•not had the advantage of a military education. No truth is better sup- 
ported, by history, than that, other circumstances being nearly equal, 
victory will be on the side of those who have the best instructed officers. 
The duties of a soldier are few and simple, and, with well instructed 
officers, they can be acquired in a short ^ti me ; as our own experience, 
and that of other countries, has satisfactbn^ proved. To form competent 
officers, in the present improved state of the art of war, is much more 
difficult, as an officer, besides a knowledge of the duties belonging to the 
soldier, has others of a more difficult nature to acquire, and which can 
only be acquired by long, experience, or by a regular military education. 

' With these views, I would recommend one additional military acade- 
my. It ought to be placed where it would mutually accommodate the 
southern and western portions of our coi&try, which are the most remote 
from the present institution. . 

Besides an additional academy, I would submit, for the consideration 
of the committee, the propriety of establishing a school of practice, to 
be fixed near the seat of government. On this important subject, I re- 
spectfully annex, as a part of this communication, a report from General 
Bernard and Colonel M'Ree, to this Department ; in which the subject 
is so fhlly discussed, as to supersede the necessity of any further obser- 
vations. 

■ 

The expenses of erecting the necessary buildings for an additional 
military academy, on a scnle as extensive as that at West Point, would 
cost about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, of which sum, how- 
ever, but a small part would be required for this year. The current ex- 
pense of the iostitutioB wouTd (exeludnii^ the pay of the cadets, Vrhic^ is 

' 14 
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sixteen dollars per flBcmth, and two rations pet day,) probably amount t^ 
about twenty-two thousand dollars per annum. 

For tke school of practice, there would be but little expense, except 

ttie erectioa of the necessary buildings for the accommodation of tfie 

Institution. The pay of the superintendent and professors, should they 

be even taken from the citizens, would not exceed eight thousand five 

btmdred dollars, which would constitute nearly the whole of the current 

mpense, as the lieutenants of artillery and engineers, while at the insti- 

tetion, will not receive any additional pay ot emoluments. The expense 

0f the buildings may be estimated at eighty thousand dollars, of which, 

bofreveri but a small part would be required for the present year. 

I have the honour to be, 

You r most obedient servant, 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

DioiL R M. ^okmsoD, Chmrmta of tbe Commitfee 
on Milittiy Afiiiin, Hout^ of Represeotativea. 



^hnsiderathns en the Cwerst of htstmction necessary Jar the Offictrs of 

tke different arms of an Army, 

Gh^cumstances of locaftty ; the nature of the operations of war; and 
the variety of the means employed for tbe purposes of destruction and 
preservation, have naturally led to the subdivision of an army into several 
parts ; which differ in their sci^nncr of combating, but which are ako 
intended to render reciproeal |j|d to each other, to co-operate most ettca- 
ciously to the same end, and to constitute, when in action, but one com- 
bined whole. 

This subdivision existed among the ancients, as it does among the mo- 
derns ; and with both, (the absolute and relative numerical force of these 
subdivisions bemg supposed neaily equal) the systems of war have been 
fmifbrmly more perfect, and productive of greater results, in proportion aS 
the several parts were bette;- calculated to act with promptitude, preci- 
sion, and in concert. These parts are designated in modem armies by 
the word arm ; and consist of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 
Each of these arms acts occasionally as principal or accessary. In a bat- 
tle the infantry is In geoei^. the principal arm ; while tbe three others 
are more or less accessaries: Iq fte pursuit of a retreating army, the ca- 
vahy, becomes the principa ; aiiid; in a siegCi the artillery and engineers 
are the principal arms^^and the'reft ate merely great auxiliaries. 
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Among the means which modern discipline employs, to give the great- 
est effect to the combined action of these arms, is instructioo. And berei 
the same motiFes which have resorted to a subdivision of labour, as a 
powerful cause of perfection in objects of general industry, have also led 
to a subdivision of military instruction, as most productive of that concert 
and efficiency desirable in the operations of an army. This instructiony 
and the objects and advantages of its subdivision, are the subjects of pre- 
sent consideration. 

To obtain, by the aid of military instruction, greater effect in the particu- 
lar or combined employment of the different arms, two modes immediately 
present themselves : First, That each arm should be composed of indi- 
viduals versed exclusively in the theory and practice of that arm ; Second, 
That the individuals composing each arm, should be instructed equally hi 
the theory and practice of all the other arras. The first of these methods 
is insufficient ; because, in giving to each individual merely the knowledge 
necessary to the duties of his own arm, it leaves him deficient of what is 
nocesaary to connect the operations of that arm with the operations of the 
rest, as parts of one geneial system. The second is impracticabl** ; be- 
cause it is the privilege of but few individuals to possess that facility of in- 
tellect which is requisite to embrace four branches of knowledge, as exten- 
sive as are those in question, and to practise them all, with that correct- 
ness and promptitude, which is the peculiar advantage of sudi as devotft 
themselves principally to but o^oe of these branches. In order to avoid 
both of these inconveniences, the theoretical and practical knowledge ne- 
cessary in the conduct and operations of an army, has been divided into 
two distinct classes ; the one embracing whatever is common to all the 
arms ; the other confined to what particularly appertains to each ann. 
A consequent and similar division has followed in the instruction ; the 
first branch to include what is necessary viid useful to the service of every 
arm ; the second to include the theory and practice of each arm in par- 
ticular. Hence the necessity of an elementary, or common school, where 
the knowledge common to every arm, should be given alike to all who 
are intended for the army ; and a school of a higher order, for the pur- 
pose of increasing (when necessary) the elementary knowledge which has 
previously been acquired to the extent demanded, and teaching its appli- 
cation to the particular olijects and duties of each arm, which constitute a 
school of application. In those countries which have large military estab- 
lishments, there is a school of application for each arm. But those na- 
tions who, in time of peace, keep but a feeble military force on foot, find 
it advantageous to unite, as far as possible, these dy&rent schooli of ap- 
plication in one ; where fueh as are admitted for the service of those arma 
which demand a more advaaeed theoretieal, or more varied praetieai 
Jmowledge, receive their last degree ef aea dom icrf instmetioo. Id 
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taurtcase, the students at the school of application receive likewise, two 
kinds of instruction : 1st. That which is common to the seTeral arms to 
which they are destined ; and 2d, that which is exclusively necessary to 
tiie arm in which they are respectively to serve. 

' Among all nations possessing military academies, the schools of appli- 
cation for such as are destined for the infantry and cavalry, are the regi- 
ments of the army in which they are to serve. It is on joining and doing 
duty with their respective regiments, that they learn to apply the instruc- 
tion received at the elementary school, and acquire whatsoever relates to 
the discipline, the conduct, administration, and legislation of troops. ^ 

Tins cannot he the case, however, with those destined for the artillery 
and engineers, or the topographical corps. They are all, more or less, lia- 
ble to be employed separately, and immediately after leaving the school \ 
and are deprived of the advantages peculiar to the officer of infantry or 
cavalry, of making their first essays in their professional duties, under the 
eyes of their chiefs, or of those who have preceded them ; and being un- 
as^sted by the advice or opinions of their superiors in rank, knowledge, 
and experience, they are not ofli^ left without the means of obtaining^ the 
instruction of which they are yiifc^eficient, but are also frequently exposed 
in th^e execution of the duties confided to them, to compromit the public 
service by the commission of errors, which too often lead to irreparable 
misfortunes, and which are productive, at least, of a wasteful expenditure 
of public property, always beyond, sometimes exceeding an hundred fold, 
the expense of giving a proper education to the individual who has not 
been qualified to exercise his profession, with satisfaction to himself, or 
utility to his country. 

These considerations alone Sf^pear to us sufficient to show the advan- 
tage, if not necessity, of dividing the course of military instruction between 
two schools ; the one elementary, and the other a school of application. 

The elementary school at West Point has hitherto been ^ery inferior 
, as such ; and altogether inadequate to the objects for which it was esta- 

blished. A project has been presented, however, calculated to place this 
school upon the footing of the most perfect of the kind which exist. As 
to a school of apphcatioD, there is none. The degree of instruction, 
given to the cadets at theischool of West Point, has heretofore been for 

* In the militarv ff^l^i^ of infantiy ^^ cavalry in France, theoretical lenons in these 
branches ofi|i^lii£|i;^r^d^nKtion were given te the scholars; and for the sake of unifor- 
niit7 in that- jbiiMi^tion, these conrses were veiy nseful. The service of the depots 
, .. ..^., . served -aftefvvmrdivt a school of appUcalkNj* 
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the. most part limited to a general acquaintance with those branches %f 
knowledge, which are common to all the arms of an army ; and which 
ought to have been extended, and applied to artillery, fortification and 
topography. The consequence has been, that the officers of infantry} 
artillery, engineers, and of the topographical corps« have had the same 
degree and kind of instruction ; and the only real ditfcrence which exist- 
ed between them on leaving the school, consisted in the uniform of their 
respective corps or regiments. If any have been so fortunate as to ren- 
der themselves serviceable, either in the artillery or engineers, the cause 
must be sought for, in their own industry, and not in the education re- 
ceived by them at West Point, which was barely sufficient to excite a 
desire for military inquiries and of military pursuits. 

It remains to enumerate the branches of knowledge which are common 
to all the arms ; and those which are necessary, and appertain, more or 
less exclusively, to each or several of these arms. The subjoined table 
exhibits the two principal divisions of the instruction. The first part 
includes the branches of knowledge that are necessary to all who are 
destined for any arm of the military establishment; either as officers in 
the exercise of their immediate professional duties, or as men of infor- 
mation, liable, in the course of their m^iUry career, to be intrusted with 
other interests. It is, therefore, that the Mlhematics for instance are ex- 
tended farther than is strictly necessary to the officer of infantry; 
that natural and experimental philosophy, and chemistry, are inserted 
under the elementary division, rather as forming part of a liberal educa- 
tion than of mere military utility ; and finally, the several kinds of draw- 
ings are only taught in the elementary division, as an advantageous in- 
troduction to the prompt acquisition and exercise of the art of topogra- 
phical delineations. This division or elementary part of the instruction* 
will require five professors, three teac^rs, and two instructors. The 
number of assistants, &lc. depend upon^e number of individuals at a 
school. 

The same table presents the second part of the instruction, which 
is in addition to the first, and is necessary to those destined to the en- 
gineers, artillery, or topographical corps. Here the mathematics are 
carried to a higher degree, which is rendered necessary by their ap- 
plication to machines, the theory of artillery, the constniction of 
charts, &c. Descriptive geometry is applied to machines and fortifica- 
tion. Fortification is taught to the extent which is exclusively necessa- 
ry to the officer of engineers ; and artillery to the extent that is only re- 
quired for the officers at that arm. Geometry and trigonometry receive 
their application to topographical operations, and spherical trigonometry 
and descriptive geometry, to the projection, fac of charts. This part of 
the instruction will demand four professors. Because, either these two 
divisions of the iBstruction will be tau^^t at one school, or two separate 
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schools. In the first case, the profesKHrs of the elenentary course will be 
ikisuffieieDt, and cannot attend to a course of instruction tiios extended : 
in the second case, the four professors before mentioned, become abto^ 
hitely necessary. But whether the entire course (or both of these diTi- 
sions of the instruction) shall be taught at the same, or at two separate 
schools, it will not be the less indispensable that a division of it, similar 
to that here established, should exist in fact. The question is therefora 
reduced to this ; shall the elementary, or first part of the course of 
instruction, be taught at West Point, and the second part at a separate 
school, to be established ebewhere ? Or shall the second part constitute 
an additional class or classes, at the school of West Point, to consist of 
those cadets only who are destined for tiie engineers, artillery, and topo- 
graphical corps, and who shall have previously passed through the ele- 
mentary dasses ? 

The second division of the course of instruction exhibited by the 
annexed table, and which must constitute, either a school, or classes 
of application, is pradiad as well as tkeorelieal. The application of the 
elementary brandies of instruction, and the branches of mathematics, to 
the theory of artillery, fortification, and topography, forms the theoretical 
or academic part of this divisM^pf the course of instruction, while the 
application of these theories fVTthe circumstances of th^ ground, &c. 
requires, and must be taught to the students, by a course of actual experi- 
ments, and practical exemplifications in the field. It is necessary to make 
this remark, in order to a just appreciation of all the considerations which 
idiould influence in the decision of the present question. 

The advantages which may be derived from a union of the school of 
application, in the shape of additional classes, to that elementary school, 
are almost exclusively those ^tf^nomy, and admit of being correctiy 
ascertained ; they consist, W 

1st. In having certain duties, that are common and necessary to both 
establishments, performed by the same, individuals who are now employ- 
ed for those purposes at West Point Such are the duties of the super- 
intendent, most of the officers of the military staff, and disbursing de^ 
partment. 

2d. In the purchase of an additional site, which will be avoided. 

8d. In saving the additional expense of quartere, academical, and any 
ether buildings, to the extent that they now exist at West Point, beyond 
the wants of that establishment 

4th. In saving the expense of purchasing a library, instruments, &«• 
to the extent of those now on hand at West Point 

5th. la saving the travelling and other expenses to which the graduate^ 
of the elementary school wpqid be subjected, in order to join and ooWkr 
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xnence their course at the school of application, if these institutions were 
Speparate; and, 

6th. In avoiding a loss of time on the part of the graduates, which 
tfould take place on their transfer to the school of application in the 
case just supposed. 

The following are the considerations which oppose a union, and which 
<sonsequentIy urge a separation of these two schools. 

1st. The classes of application will consist of those individuals destin- 
ed for the artillery, engineers, and topographical corps, who shall have 
graduated at the termination of the elementary course of instruction, and 
who will consequently be then promoted by brevet or otherwise, in the 
same manner as those destined for the infantry. There must probably 
be two classes of application, and the number of students of which they 
ought to consist, in order to supply the annual vacancies in their respec- 
tive arms, will not be less than seventy. The school will therefore be 
augmented by this amount, and will be composed of commissioned offi- 
cers and cadets, whose rights, interests and occupations will be more or 
less dissimilar; and who must conseqdta^ be governed by regulations, 
l&c essentially different, which will at ojRdestroy that unity of system, 
necessary to all military institutions. 

2d. The difference m point of rank, hi the students of the elementary 
classes, and those composing the classes of application, will originate 
claims to precedence and superiority on the one part, and resistance to 
such pretensions on the otlier, which no regulations can restrain within 
|»rop€r limits. , 

9d> It will be necessary to'have two^i^f professions at the same school, 
and in several instances two professors o^he same department of science, 
^ho will be independent of each other. Hence increased occasions of 
ifiscord. Individual interest and feelings must of necessity, and frequent- 
ly will be brought into collision; which experience has sufficiently proved, 
would lead, first to divisions among the academic staff, and finally, to the 
formation of parties among the officers and cadets, destructive of that 
harmony and order which should prevail, and are believed essential to 
the successfol operations of the school. 

4th. The duties of the two sets of professors, the studies and occupa- 
Qons of the officers and cadets, being different in their character, and re- 
^uuing to be arranged differently, as to time and other circumstances, 
will render two distinct systems of organization and police indispensable, 
which frequently cannot be made to accord, without incurring some incou- 
Tsnience or injury, or without the sacrifice of some advantage on the part 
of one or the other divisioxi of the school, and perhaps of both. The su^ , '* 
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pminl«nd«iit mill, ia Uet, Ii»t« two sclimrlM ti>. i;uvc>r 

tima mill nttciitimi rIH tlierurore be ilividud. uUernHtc 

pwiiliar coiiceDis nf eaoh, und rreqtroiiUf cmplof nd in recdncilin^Danflict' 

tnji inleii^sls. Tbo wliolu synkin of adiDinittratutn for the tivu )«)uols> 

wHI be intirn or l<rsa rA>iilrall<;d or influenced, h; ilie inFonvcnlenE and ua- 

uMeawry ruliiUunsili nbich Uiey are placed lo eacli otbf r. 

The ailvanlngi^ ami dis«dvnntagps liprc enunwrated, ae attendine (1)^ 
aiaim of tliB two divmionaof the courM:of military instructioD at thesamt 
dUlval, nro ohviously too dLfftTHit in-fliolr hjnd to admit of bein|; coui- 
ptjMd; not i»V. mmtfuary ibut they ahtwld be Tttevipentc attending 
ttfti separate ustabllsliinrnt of a school of applicalion, Mnglitbe ofTerrd he 
n Kxson for rejectiag it altogether ; but by oo itieaDH fur aujtkig it to tiie 
BlefliBntnry schuiil, when Uie opvi-atiuns of both would be obotrocttKl in 
DiwUHiutmut at qu duing, and tbtir ultimate success rendered moi'e tliHii 
(InitbtfuL 

Among the advantii^es tttat tilI! tic ilcrived from'Jiepataljli^tnent of h. 
■uhooi of ^ppliiration, ar>.- IhMii-'ntiE it ivllt nlford of pruTidinf; for other 
4l«pBrlnicnt3 of national s''i^||^ i''*-'^ those which hitv« been mcn- 
lioned; niul by Wiailiui, r. ... ilirthe ejesofthegorermnent, 

tha mesaures neceasncv i iii( ii lo Uie (nrticular ohjccta 

in view, will be more ' -A applied with greater cpr- 

tftioty of cfl'rcl. Tho n'' ■ ii'ulionwill become lUf^nt, In 

ttuori'nl of one nr lunruiidJiii-'JiiuJ elooienUry schools being created. It 
TrtHlhonbftespcdJent, for thowvi-ry reasons af economy which nowform 
Ska only objeutUiU'lhat c«n he opposed to it ; and it will hn n 
tontuse it will enable l.|M'fi.--|ii'i-*i'"c '^ndidatee for the enjpnmir, anitli-ry, 
' -uti topoi^raphicul corps, In bi. 4f^^>'ed at tiie same school, anil <o re- 
omnion Ihcir In^ dt(;#^^instructioa ; andbeuiuw,ttiHt,LyDn 
3.W, ciin that uniforiiiity m the instniction and dutit.'a of unvh of 
(beau arms lie attniued, which U esaential to their perfection. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, tbat a school of applies tj on ia duciUudly 
nweasary to themilititryseriiceofthecuuulry; that, to be rendered cdS- 
dunt, it uught tu (> c para le from all i in mediate connexion tvilh any ottini' 
(natitulion ; and Int it shotdd haic a central location, and rb little re- 
moved as possible from undei- the observation of gavemni«nt. 

Which is r«s|iectrully submitted to the honournble J. C. Calhoun, 
Siterelary of War- 
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